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NoTHING could be more satisfactory to 
those who are anxious that English educa- 
tion should be of the best than that the 
necessity of some agreement as to our ulti- 
mate aims is coming to be realised. In 
The Year's Work in Classical Studies Dr. 
Rouse writes : ‘In reading the various essays 
of those who defend or assail the study of 
classics, the thought is often suggested that 
the writers often argue on different assump- 
tions. Each on occasion will allude to the 
aims of the study, but these aims are not 
always the same. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that this year the question has begun to be 
discussed.’ 

It is obvious that a branch of education 
with so many diversely attractive interests 
may be pursued with very diverse aims, and 
I have heard it seriously argued that each 
teacher should be left with a free hand to 
teach in the direction of his special interests, 
since he will then be more likely to enlist 
the enthusiasm of his pupils. I cannot 
assent to this principle, for it is plain that 
the same argument would require us to 
allow each teacher to teach or not to teach 
any and every subject according to his own 
predilections, and, while this may be justified 
in the eyes of an individualist, the interests 
of the community make it imperative that 
the subjects taught and the aim in teaching 
NO. CC. VOL. XXIII 
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them shall be determined in the main apart 
from the teacher’s tastes, even if the result 
be some loss in enthusiasm. 

The questions, then, with which educa- 
tionists interested in classical study are 
concerned are these: With what aims can 
Latin or Greek be studied, and with what 
results? Are these results all or in part 
indispensable to the majority of well-educated 
men and women in England to-day? are all 
or some of them only of interest as hobbies? 
And, finally, in view of the answers to these 
questions, the further question requires atten- 
tion, with what aim should Latin and Greek 
or either of them be studied, if at all, by 
boys in Public Schools? 

First, then, Latin and Greek may be 
studied, we may say, either as literature or 
as supplying the key to art, to political 
science, to ethics and metaphysics, to the 
history of Western civilization, to the history 
of Christianity, or again as a fascinating 
branch of science, whether in the department 
of palaeography, or of textual criticism and 
interpretation, or of archaeology prehistoric 
or historical, of numismatics, of grammar, or 
any of their subdivisions. These aims have 
only to be stated thus plainly for the impartial 
thinker to decide immediately that many of 
them, however attractive, are not indispens- 
able. Even if we confine our attention to 
Cc 
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those who are not to be trained in a primary 
school—and throughout this paper, I may 
say, I am not thinking of primary education 
—still there are amongst the aims just 
mentioned many which it is not even desir- 
able that all pupils alike should have set 
before them. Various classes of students 
may pursue various selections from these 
aims. To take one instance, the University 
Extension student may desire some first-hand 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
literature, and this aim will determine the order 
and method of his approaching the subject. 

But, apart from the hobbies of later life, 
there is a type of culture which it is to the 
interest of the community to require in every 
member of those classes from which the 
Public Schools draw their pupils —ze., 
roughly, in all professional and public men. 
Unless this type be clearly determined and 
justified on intelligible principles, we shall 
never have any lasting agreement as to 
whether or how Latin and Greek are to be 
studied in the Public Schools. To me, at 
any rate, this type of culture requires first, 
an adequate command of our own language ; 
secondly, a reasonable acquaintance with the 
facts of Nature and with the current theories 
to coordinate them; thirdly, some literary 
and, if possible, some artistic taste ; fourthly, 
a tolerable knowledge of the course taken 
by civilization in its development ; fifthly, a 
sufficient comprehension of the problems 
which have confronted and still confront 
men in politics, ethics, and metaphysics ; 
and lastly, some power of conversing on 
everyday topics in at least one foreign 
language. Experience convinces me that 
this type can be secured in ordinary boys 
who remain at school till 17 or 18 years of 
age, if they are properly taught from the first 
—the failures! almost invariably have been 
improperly taught in the years before they 
reach the Public School. 

If this ultimate aim be conceded—and I 
have not space here to defend it or to show 


1 For them and for those who will not remain to 
the age I have named, the ordinary scheme of work 
on the classical side of a school is neither suitable nor 
intended. Our five aims can, however, still be carried 
out for them. And with a return to the true classical 
system many difficulties would vanish. 
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that it is in modern terms the aim proposeu 
by our forefathers after the Revival of Letters 
— it is easy to fix the object with which Latin 
and Greek must be learnt. It will be 
observed that a study of the original tongues 
is not in this case indispensable. Dr. Rouse 
guessed (Schoo/, x. p. 98) that this might 
follow from my principles, but he assumed 
that therefore this study was indefensible as 
a method of attaining our ends. By all 
means let those who can afford to make the 
experiment try other methods; but for myself, 
I can only repeat my conviction that the 
experiments of the last two thousand years 
are sufficient to show that our first, third, 
fourth, and fifth ends are most easily secured, 
and most economically, by the old method 
of studying Latin and Greek, if the old 
method be understood to mean that trans- 
lation into good English is that part of the 
study without which the whole is unjustifiable. 
The reader will have seen for himself that 
our fourth and fifth ends necessitate a know- 
ledge of the great Greek and Latin writers 
at least in translations, and, since two other 
ends can be secured by the mere additional 
labour of making acquaintance with the 
original, this labour, it has been proved, is 
the best way to those ends. 

Before passing on, it is necessary to say 
a word as to our second end,—the gaining 
of a reasonable acquaintance with the facts 
of Nature and with the current theories to 
coordinate them. Any one familiar with the 
history of classical learning is aware that 
down to the time of Bacon, Greek and Latin 
authors were read partly with this object. 
As modern discoveries increased, the authors 
who dealt with such subjects rightly fell out 
of the range of classical reading. Unfor- 
tunately, modern authors were not prescribed 
to take their place, and it is to this fact very 
largely that the disastrous narrowness of 
many classical scholars may be attributed, 
and in consequence the obscuration of the 
true aim of Public School classics. ‘Scholar- 
ship,’ in a word, superseded culture. This 
obscuration seems, indeed, to have become 
prevalent not earlier than the beginning of 
the last century, if we may judge by two 
significant facts. One is that Lord Byron 
at Harrow was not shut out, by the method 
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of education then followed there, from an 
enthusiastic intimacy with English literature. 
The other is one to which the centenary of 
Corunna has called public attention. A 
public school man of the eighteenth century 
taken practically haphazard (for it was the fact 
of his two superior officers being incapacitated 
which devolved the duty upon him) wrote a 
report of that fight which, it has been claimed, 
is comparable with Caesar’s Commentaries. 
After the eighteenth century, as I have before 
argued (School, x. p. 77), many classical 
teachers wandered from the way, and the 
essential aim of translation into good English 
was forgotten. How deep-seated the error 
has become, has been curiously illustrated 
by the Index to Zhe Year's Work, where I 
am represented as writing ‘on construing’ ! 

Further to clear the air, it may be well to 
state that from this point of view Greek and 
Latin composition (apart from the elementary 
drill designed to hasten the acquisition of 
grammar rules and of vocabulary) must be 
looked on as little but a pretty exercise of 
the intellect,—but very fascinating to many 
boys, and extremely helpful towards our third 
end of literary taste. Experience has con- 
vinced me that verses can be mastered with 
infinitely greater economy of time and with 
equal success if boys do not begin them till 
they have read a great deal of the classical 
poets. Without doubt the principle is true 
of prose also. 

One objection deserves to be met. It has 
been often argued that the classics supply an 
unrivalled means towards the awakening of 
literary taste, and apologists have been found 
ready to stake the case of classics on this 
claim. Englishmen in the mass, however, 
will never be convinced that Shakespeare as 
literature is not superior to the three Greek 
dramatists together; that Burke is not 
greater than Demosthenes (and what Public 
School classics make much account of the 
other orators?); and that the Bible in the 
Authorized Version is not more than Homer. 
And, if Aristotle be added on the classical 
side, it will be pointed out that he is not 
read for his style, so that for the average 
man a translation suffices, as it may for 
Thucydides. Or, if Thucydides’ style is 
commended, we have Froude and Macaulay, 


to say nothing of Clarendon. Plato alone is, 
doubtless, inimitable, but his single charms 
cannot outweigh the English Milton, Ruskin, 
and Thackeray, and if we add to Plato Cicero, 
Vergil, Caesar, and Horace, the balance is 
still redressed by Milton’s verse and a score 
of other authors. 

It will be noticed that the names which 
naturally suggest themselves on the classical 
side are mainly Greek, and this supports the 
view that, if experience proves that the time- 
table must be lightened, the sound method 
of doing so is by abandoning the study of 
Latin in the original, while our second, fourth, 
and fifth aims must be sought so far as Latin 
is concerned by means of translations. But 
at present there is no evidence that this is 
needed. What is needed is rather the speedy 
return to the true old aims of studying Latin 
and Greek, —first, oral composition in English 
during translation hours,—this first since it 
is the aim which specially legitimates the 
study of the original languages rather than 
of translations ; then,! familiarity with history, 
ancient and English ; immersion in philoso- 
phical thought in its widest sense; and 
development of literary and artistic feeling ; 
and finally, introduction to the natural science 
of to-day ; and this last, I may add, not in the 
futile fashion, attempted in the last century, 
of chemistry and physics lessons, but more 
in the form of good University Extension 
Lectures on astronomy, biology, and most 
departments of natural science. 

Such aims as I have sketched correspond, 
it is not unfair to say, with that ‘something 
broader, and, to our mind, more inspiring’ 
which the critic in the Athenaeum, whom 
Dr. Rouse quotes, desires when he writes, 
‘A mental atmosphere is the aim ; literature 
is subordinate to that; and in its turn, 
grammar is subordinate to the reading of 
authors . it spells the possibility of 
culture, gained by means of a wide range 
of information acting on the imagination.’ 

T. NIcKLIN. 

1The relative importance of these ends and the 
order in time that they may take in making their 
appeal to pupils, will vary with different boys. That 
different aims appeal at different ages has been well 
pointed out in the Oztlook, 31 Jan. 1909, by a 
reviewer of Dr. Sandys’ History of Classical Scholar- 
ship. 
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Few events so remote as the year 479 B.C., 
and perhaps none relating to the fate of an 
individual person, are so well known to us 
and so fully attested, as the vengeance taken 
by the Athenians on the unfortunate coun- 
cillor, who ventured to recommend for con- 
sideration the proposal of Mardonius, that 
Athens, upon favourable terms for herself, 
should make peace with the king of Persia 
and abandon the common cause of the Greek 
nation. We possess three notices of it, two 
summary and one full, which have, all of 
them, high pretensions to authenticity. Of 
the two summaries, one at least is derived 
directly from an official document almost 
contemporary with the event itself. The 
fuller account is not indeed thus warranted, 
and may be supposed rather to depend on 
oral relation; but our narrator must have 
had and used the opportunity of consulting 
eye-witnesses. All three accounts may be 
combined without difficulty, and, except in 
one unimportant detail, exhibit no dis- 
crepancy. 

The outline of the story is this. The 
Persian proposal was laid before the Athenian 
Council by an envoy sent from Athens to 
the island of Salamis. Here the Athenians, 
or so many of them as had ventured to 
return to their homes upon the retreat of 
Xerxes in the year before, had again taken 
refuge, when Mardonius, after wintering in 
Boeotia, had re-occupied the desolate city. 
One councillor, apparently alone, moved that 
the terms offered should be referred to the 
Assembly. By the exasperated patriotism of 
his colleagues this advice was regarded as 
treacherous and corrupt ; and such was their 
indignation, that, upon the rising of the 
Council, they and others joined in stoning 
him to death. The Athenian women, upon 
hearing what had occurred, were seized with 
a like fury, rushed to the man’s house, and 
killed in the same manner his wife and his 
children. These proceedings became the 
subject of a decree (psephisma). The text 
of this document is not preserved, nor its 
purpose specified; but since it is cited as 
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THE DEATH OF CYRSILUS, AZ/AS LYCIDES. 


A PROBLEM IN AUTHORITIES. 


approving what was done, we can hardly be 
wrong in supposing that it was designed to 
put a legal face upon the matter, and to 
prevent the perilous consequences likely 
to arise out of acts which, however popular, 
were in law nothing better than murders. 

In all these facts our three authorities, 
Herodotus (9. 4), Lycurgus (contr. Leocratem 
122), and Demosthenes (de corona 204), so 
far as they go, concur,—Demosthenes not less 
than the others, as shall presently be shown. 
The decree is mentioned by Lycurgus only, 
who cites it, though the quotation, as usual, 
is omitted in our copies of his speech. He 
describes it as ‘concerning’ or ‘ relating to 
the man who came to his end in Salamis’ 
(wept tov év Zadapive 
phrase which could not naturally be used of 
a sentence to death, but only of an enactment 
‘concerning ’ the death, that is to say, relating 
to it ex post facto. With this agree the allusion 
of Demosthenes, which implies,! and the story 
of Herodotus, which asserts, that the man and 
his family were not regularly executed, but 
lynched. Doubtless therefore this is the 
meaning of Lycurgus also, though in saying 
that ‘the Council’ stoned the man, and that 
before doing so they ‘took off their wreaths’, 
he colours the act with certain touches of 
solemnity. The participation of persons 
from the Council, as individuals, is affirmed 
by Herodotus ; the colours of Lycurgus come 
probably from the decree, which, if designed, 
as we must suppose, to give a retrospective 
sanction, naturally put upon what had been 
done the most plausible construction which 
it would bear. The act of the women, the 
killing of the wife and the children, cannot 
possibly have been legalized a priori; and it 
is plain, upon all three accounts, that the 
killing of the man, however the decree may 
have coloured it, was also a mere act of 
popular vengeance and equally without 
formal justification. We may doubt indeed, 
though we need not here discuss, whether at 
this date any Athenian court would have 

1By including the action of the women, which 
cannot have been legal. 
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deliberately awarded, for a lawful expression 
of opinion, a species of punishment which an 
Athenian poet, only twenty years later, 
classes with impalement and other tortures, 
as a barbarity fit only for fiends.|_ However 
that may be, our authorities agree in showing 
that upon this occasion there was no legal 
award. 

It is extremely important to note, for 
reasons which will presently appear, that 
Demosthenes, though he does not mention 
the decree and has no need to do so, cannot 
reasonably or fairly be supposed ignorant of 
it. The allusions of both orators are so 
introduced as to convey the impression that 
in their time the case, and the public pro- 
nouncement on it, as examples of the 
fervency of Athenian patriotism, were notori- 
ous and celebrated. And when we consider 
what were the character, vocation, and pur- 
suits of Demosthenes, it is beyond belief that 
he was not acquainted, and perfectly familiar, 
with a document so remarkable and in all 
respects so interesting to him as this. We 
may presume then, and must necessarily 
presume, that the account of the affair, which 
he gives in the most famous and finished of 
his compositions, is consistent, so far as it 
goes, with the authoritative record. In the 
case of Herodotus there is of course no such 
presumption. He was neither lawyer nor 
consulter of archives; and although the 
decree, being no part of the story as a story, 
would not perhaps have interested him much 
if he had heard of it, we may suppose more 
probably that he never did. Nevertheless, 
as to the main and material facts, his graphic 
narrative agrees perfectly with his more 
learned successors. His conception of the 
event is just that which we might have 
formed by combining the data of Lycurgus 
and Demosthenes, and discarding their 
flourishes. One addition he makes, though 
it cannot be called a discrepancy. He tells 
us, as the climax of the terrible tale, what 
neither of the orators chooses to comprise in 
his encomiastic allusion,—that the crowd of 
enraged women pelted to death not only the 
wife of the delinquent, but also his children : 


lAesch. Zum. 189. It seems, however, to have 
been a possible punishment; see Macan on Herod. 
he. 
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Kata pev yuvaika avrov édevoav, xara dé 
7a réxva, Lycurgus refers to the man only, 
Demosthenes only to the adults. Their 
motives are obvious; and their reticences 
afford no reason to doubt, that the recital of 
the decree, if we had it, would be found to 
confirm the completeness and candour of the 
historian. 

In one detail only, and that not affecting 
the substance of the narrative, Herodotus 
disagrees with those who had access to the 
document; and here he must have been 
misinformed. The name of the offender, 
according to Demosthenes, who had for it 
the testimony of the psephisma, was Cyrsilus 
(KvporAos). Herodotus gives it as Lycides 
(Av«idns). Whether his variation may be 
accounted for, we will consider presently. 
But if it cannot, if it is a mere error, there is 
nothing in it to raise difficulty or suspicion. 
In things of no significance, the best oral 
tradition will be inaccurate ; and in this case 
the personality of the victim was apparently 
of no significance. It is not alleged that, 
apart from his fate, he had any importance, 
nor does the story imply it. In Lycurgus he 
is actually anonymous—6 év Zadapive redev- 
thoas. That Herodotus should have picked 
up a wrong name is not surprising and 
hardly worth notice. 

Let us repeat then, and firmly remember, 
that this instructive incident, in its substance 
and essential features, is absolutely certain. 
It must have happened when, where, and as 
these authorities assert. Evidence so authen- 
tic and concordant would outweigh much 
improbability. But there is no improba- 
bility. The Athenians of Salamis and 
Plataea were incomparably the most civilised 
people of the time. But they were not more 
civilised, or more immune from excesses of 
passion, than the Hollanders of the seven- 
teenth. century, who, in a crisis not dis- 
similar, tore in pieces the innocent and 
illustrious De Witt. 

Where then, it will be asked, is the 
problem? Why, in editions of Herodotus 
or the de corona, is the story treated as a 
puzzle? Why are there histories in which it 
is canvassed as dubious, or even altogether 
omitted? The cause is remarkable and 
worthy of curious attention. 


om 
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In the de offiats of Cicero (3. 11. § 48) 
the anecdote is cited as follows: ‘The 
Athenians, being unable to withstand the 
Persian invader, determined to abandon 
their city, putting their wives and children in 
Troezen, and themselves on board the fleet, 
which was to defend at sea the liberties of 
Greece; and they stoned to death one 
Cyrsilus, who advised that they should remain 
tn Athens and should admit Xerxes’ Now 
between this version and that of the Greek 
authors, no conciliation is possible. Cicero 
has changed almost every circumstance,—the 
date, the place, the position of the Athenians 
at the time. Above all, he changes the 
essential matter, the proposal of Cyrsilus and 
the connexion of his conduct with his fate. 
According to Cicero, the proposal was, that 
in the year 480, and before Salamis, the 
Athenians should submit wholly and uncon- 
ditionally to the king of Persia. Nothing is 
said of any offer to them from Xerxes, nor 
indeed would it be credible that, before 
Salamis, any offer was made. Athens and 
Attica, with their population, were to be 
surrendered to the king and the army then 
under his command, a surrender which 


would have extinguished the state as a factor 
in resistance, so that the naval force of 
Hellas would have been practically anni- 
hilated, and, as Cicero plainly and neces- 
sarily supposes, no sea defence whatever 


could have been made. How such a sub- 
mission could have been ‘advantageous 
(utile)’ for Athens, is not apparent; but 
certainly it would have been, in the highest 
degree, ‘dishonourable’. Moreover (a point 
more vital yet) we are told that by Cyrsilus 
the submission was recommended. But in 
Herodotus the Athenian councillor is not so 
committed. Mardonius offers, in considera- 
tion of a separate peace, to respect the 
independence of Athens, and to give her 
what territory she chooses to ask (Herod. 
8. 140, 9. 4). The offer is made to ‘the 
Council’, and the proposal of the councillor 
is simply that it should be referred to the 
Assemily. To treat this as a proof of treason 
was a mere extravagance, a frenzy of popular 
enthusiasm ; and Herodotus expressly allows 
that the conduct of the councillor may have 
been honest. But the Ciceronian proposal, 


that Athens should accept slavery without 
striking a blow, without reward, and with 
every reason to expect the severest treatment, 
would have gone near to prove treason (if 
not rather insanity), and the execution of 
the proposer might well have followed in 
course of law, as Cicero would let us think 
that it did. 

But the disagreement of Cicero with the 
Greek authorities would of course not suffice 
to impeach them, or to throw upon them any 
shadow of doubt. It would be enough to 
say that his statement, improbable upon the 
face of it, is proved by history to be altogether 
erroneous. We need not even ask how he 
came by his mistake. He is mistaken, and 
there we might leave him. Why then, we 
have still to ask, have the Greek authorities 
been treated as dubious ? 

Because it is said, and repeated in book 
after book, that, on the essential point of 
date, Cicero is supported by Demosthenes : 
that Demosthenes also puts the affair of 
Cyrsilus before the battle of Salamis, and 
represents the offers, which Cyrsilus wished 
to accept or to consider, as having been made 
by Xerxes during his march upon Athens in 
the year 480. 

Now, if this were so, we should have a 
problem indeed, and a problem hopeless of 
any satisfactory solution. Both Herodotus 
and Demosthenes, for different reasons, are 
in this matter authorities of the greatest 
weight. Yet to accept both, if in substance 
they differ, and to suppose that an incident 
so remarkable was repeated, with no other 
variation than the name of the principal 
victim, in two successive years, is an escape 
not worth discussion. The logical and 
practical conclusion would be that, for the 
most interesting part of Greek history, we 
have no trustworthy witnesses at all. 

But we are in no such position. It is not 
true that the blunders of Cicero are sup- 
ported by Demosthenes. It is true that 
they can be read into Demosthenes. But 
that is an injury to the orator, who says 
nothing which is not consistent with the 
truth as it appears in the other Greek 
testimonies. 

Demosthenes says (de corona 204) that 
the Athenians had the endurance (imépecvav) 
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to abandon their country and city, and take 
to their ships, rather than do what the 
Persians required of them; and he adds, in 
proof of their resolution and stubbornness, 
that ‘they elected Themistocles, the adviser 
of this (course), for their s¢razegos, and stoned 
to death Cyrsilus, who suggested compliance.’ 
Now, if this were our only account of the 
matter, and if we knew nothing about the 
history of the time, we might doubtless 
suppose that these two facts, the advice of 
Themistocles and the suggestion of Cyrsilus, 
were contemporaneous, and therefore that 
the latter as well as the former took place in 
the year 480. 

But why should we so suppose, since 
it was not the fact, and since not only 
Demosthenes, but many or most of his 
audience and readers, must have known that 
it was not the fact? Demosthenes does not 
say so. The abandonment of Attica and 
Athens extended (in effect) from the summer 
of 480 to the autumn of 479, from before the 
battle of Salamis until after the battle of 
Plataea. Demosthenes here speaks of it, 


quite correctly, as one single course or 


action, disregarding, as in such a retrospect 
is natural, whatever precarious and temporary 
re-occupation may have occurred in the winter 
between. The facts which he subjoins are 
given as illustrations of the resolution with 
which this painful policy was adopted and 
pursued. The election of Themistocles 
marks the deliberate adoption of it; the 
treatment of Cyrsilus displays the passionate 
adhesion to it in spite of bitter experience. 
To suppose the two facts contemporaneous 
is not only unnecessary to the purpose of the 
orator, but unsuitable ; since the two together 
would then only show the high spirit of the 
Athenians before the trial, and not their 
perseverance in enduring it. 

Nor is Demosthenes incorrect or inaccurate 
when, in a passage preceding (§ 202), he says 
that the offers, by which Athens was tempted 
to abandon the cause of Hellas, came ‘from 
the King of Persia’ (rapa tov Ilepodv 
BaorAéws). He does not thereby say or 
suggest that they were made by Xerxes 
during his personal campaign in the year 
480. The offers of Mardonuus in the follow- 
ing winter and spring, the offers recom- 


mended for consideration by Cyrsilus, were 
made on behalf of the king, by his express 
sanction and command (Herod. 8. 140, and 
by reference 9. 4), and of course would not 
otherwise have been worth attention. The 
terms offered are described by Demosthenes 
as they are by Herodotus; he translates 
Herodotus, we may say, into language of his 
own.! There is no reason therefore to doubt, 
that it is to the offers made by Xerxes through 
Mardonius, the only offers ever made, that 
Demosthenes refers; and he speaks truly 
when he says that, rather than accept them, 
the Athenians (for the second time) aban- 
doned their country. 

But though the statements of Demosthenes 
are true, they are ambiguous, and would 
easily be misunderstood by a reader having 
no external information. Probably they mis- 
led Cicero, or the intermediary person, if 
there was one, by whom Cicero was misled. 
For this ambiguity, as for any, two different 
causes may be suggested. It might be 
thought intentional. Demosthenes, it might 
be said, was willing to hint what he dares 
not assert, namely, that Athens, though she 
received no offers from Persia before the 
battle of Salamis. might then or at any time 
have obtained advantages at the expense of 
Hellas, if she had chosen to ask for them. 
But there is an alternative supposition, more 
candid and more reasonable, that the ambi- 
guity, unperceived by Demosthenes, was 
possible to him, because the facts were 
notorious, and the false construction, the 
construction of Cicero, not thinkable. It 
never occurred to Demosthenes as imagin- 
able (and why should it have occurred ?), 
that Xerxes, before receiving any check, 
would have consented to favour, or even 
to spare, the state which was the chief object 
of his vengeance. Unfortunately Cicero was 
capable of this confusion; and, still more 
unfortunately, Cicero has misled others, who, 
but for him, would have done Demosthenes 
the justice of taking his words, as they may 
be taken, consistently with the notorious 
facts of history. 


1 Herod. 8. 140 Thy yiv arddos, 
Demosth. de cor. 202 Bovdera AaBovcy Kal Ta 
éxovon. 
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With this observation the historical pro- 
blem disappears. The date given by Cicero 
for the stoning of Cyrsilus is a blunder, a 
misreading of the de corona. Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, and Herodotus all give, or admit, 
the true date, after Salamis and in the year 
of Plataea; and they agree in all other 
respects, except that Herodotus gives the 
name of the victim not as Cyrsilus (which it 
was) but as Lycides. 

It remains only to consider, whether the 
name Lycides is, as it well may be, a mere 
error, or whether it admits of explanation. 
Is it not possibly a patronymic? There was 
such a name as Lycus (Avxos). May not 
Avxidns represent 6 Avxov? We cannot, of 
course, suppose that Herodotus so under- 
stood it. But if it were, in this sense, 
applicable to Cyrsilus, it may well have been 
used for its significance (wo/fing) by those 


who stoned him for treachery. It is even 
possible, in that age of omens, that this ill- 
sounding name contributed to his horrible 
fate. Herodotus himself (7. 180) makes a 


‘like conjecture about one Leon (éion), who 


was killed by the Persians as a sacrificial 
victim, possibly, as the historian supposes, 
because of the name. His conjecture, what- 
ever it may prove about the Persians, is 
significant as to the feelings of a Greek. If 
thus explained, the otvoza jv Avxidys 
would be not precisely an error, but a mis- 
apprehension. But upon this we need not 
speculate. In any case the misnomer, cor- 
rected (from the documentary evidence) by 
Demosthenes, is no reason for questioning 
the narrative of Herodotus, or for raising any 
doubts respecting an incident unimpeachably 
certified. 


A. W. VERRALL. 


In C.R. xix. 150 I attempted to show 
that xo. av means must have come. All 
Cis-Atlantic scholars whom I have consulted 
accept my interpretation. Pearson, in the 
abridged edition of Jebb, just issued from 
the press, refers to my article, but evidently 
gives preference to the rendering must come. 
In this paper I shall discuss the remainder 
of the antistrophe, and particularly the phrase 
kAuoiats dup €xwv, which I shall endeavour 
to show does not mean ‘keeping thy face 
hidden in the tent.’ 

There seems to be a tendency among 
scholars to render dupa in the tragic poets 
by ‘face,’ where the sense, I think, requires 
the meaning of ‘eye.’ So in C.R. xvii. 430 
I tried to prove that rérparra: in Eur. Hipp. 
246 means ‘my eye has turned,’ not ‘my 
face has changed’ (Ellershaw), ‘die gesichts- 
farbe schligt um’ (Wilamowitz). Mr. W. 


Rhys Roberts sent me additional illustrations 
of my point from the tract De Sublimitate ; 
and I have since found numerous examples 
of the construction and the idea in both the 


/ > 
(Ajax, 191). 


earlier and the later literature! Now there 
is a certain affinity between the two pas- 
sages—ideas as well as constructions are 
analogous. 

Jebb remarks that ‘«Awiats is a locative 
dat. The adv. 60’ helps to suggest the idea 
of “hidden”.’ The great English scholar 
here, as the German scholar in the Euri- 
pidean verse, feels convinced that dppya 
connotes, not oOadpos, but zpdcwror. 
Nevertheless, Jebb was evidently haunted 
by the lurking suspicion that after all dupa 
may signify ocudus rather than os; for he 
adds at once: ‘the objections to the version 
“keeping thine eyes fixed on the tents” are 
(1) that €xwv could not well stand for éréxwv, 
and (2) that the seclusion of Ajax within 
the tent is not then expressed.’ 

Dismissing Reiske’s conjecture (éupévwv) 
as unnecessary, let us examine at once Jebb’s 
first objection. If €xwv could not stand for 


1Z.g. Plato, Rep. 518 D; Eur. 7.4. 994; Plutarch, 
Mor. 346C; Caes. 22; Marcel. 27; Dion. Hal. 
Rom. Antig. 233; Heliod. 2. 33. 
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éréxwv, it could not stand for tporéxwv—as, 
eg. in the ordinary phrase vovv zpovéxwv. 
Indeed this substitution would be much more 
likely to be avoided by the Greek, since votv 
éxwv commonly connotes a totally different 
idea from votv mpoocéxwv; as Plato, Polit. 
285 D, ovdeis dv Exwv. Whena 
man gets sense (Soph. O.C. 1256), he hath 
understanding. But votv €xwy is occasion- 
ally employed as an equivalent to vovv 
mporéxwv (at least nearly so): Plato, Zheag. 
129C, avéorn ovdér, dAAA 
vovv Exovta, This is 
practically the same idea as inheres in the 
phrase dup’ éxwv Cp. IL 179, 
érépwre Bad’ Supara. Then, again, we find 
mpos sometimes so far removed from éxev 
that the verb seems to coalesce with the 
noun, forming a temporary compound equiva- 
lent to voty mpovéxerv. The direction of the 
thought is expressed by means of the pre- 
position separate and apart from éxe.v, and 
combined with the object alone, as e.g. in 
Plato, Gorg. 504D, mpds TovTo del Tov vovv 
éxov. Cp. Crit. 109 £, mpds ols Tov 
voov €xovres. In Ar. Pax, 174 we find even 
mporexe TOV ds True, dup’ éxwv can 
signify possessing an dupa (Soph. Phil. 171 ; 
Aesch. Prom. 570, 795; Sept. 537), but it 
may also mean ‘directing the eye.’ Cp. 
Soph. 77. 272, dAAoo’ avrdv dupa, Oarépg. dé 
voov €xovra (both eye and mind with €xw in 
this sense in the same verse); Fr. Com. 
Graec. (Kock, vol. 2, p. 249), 67ov tis dAyei, 
TOV vovv Cratinus, Pytine, pds 
érépay yuvaixu éxwv tov voov; Eur. 372, 
Aerrov dppa da Kadvppdtwv Exovoa (= 
Tovra, as in the passage we are discussing) ; 
L.A. 994; Xen. De Venat. 25, od 
of)... Td TE yap éxa ew. The 
mind can be turned in a certain direction 
and kept fixed there. So in Eur. .7. 1322 
the messenger says, ’vrat0a 
gpév(a). Cp. Ar. Eccl. 156, rod tov votv 
exes; Zhesm. go2, otpéyov xdpas; Plato, 
Rep. 530 D, tpds dupara ; 
Eur. Jon, 251, oikor tov votv éxyov 
otoa wep; 582, Ti mpos yav dupa cov Badrov 
€xets; Or. 1181, axove 84 vuv Kal av Sdedpo 
Exe; 141%, TOV mpds aiTdv ovK 
éxeioe 5€; Arrian, An. 2. 5. 5, mpds Tors 
Ilépoas pa Adv te tov vovv eixov; Thuc. 3. 


22. 5, Orws avrov’s Tov 
éxovev; Thuc. 3. 25. 2, ’A@nvaiovs 
Ty yvepnv. 

Now, Ajax is rapa oxnvaiow (984) and 
refuses to leave this locality; he has turned 
his eye, 45’ épadious xAioiats, and is keeping 
it fixed there (like Achilles sulking in his 
tent), paying no attention to his friends, but 
brooding by himself on the shore. There 
his heart and soul and mind are centred. 
Hence the mariners entreat him in the next 
breath to rouse himself and come forth (ava 
é£ é5pdvwv). And means (in spite of 
Meineke) ‘in this place,’ or ‘in this direc- 
tion,’ as well as ‘in this way’; and the 
Salaminian sailors are not disposed to take 
kindly to their leader’s determination to 
brood over his troubles by the lonely shore 
with his eye fixed &de at the tent é¢ adi, 
when it should be turned dé (196) out 
toward the open plain, where the insolence 
of his foes stalks abroad with increasing 
might and mischief, in that it receives no 
attention (7b cdv dup’ drédpav, 167) from the 
very man who could, if he would, put it 
down. They are powerless without the aid 
of the devds péyas wpoxparis Alas (166). 
But if he would only come forth, these 
mocking foes would cower mute with fear 
(171). The mariners’ prayer is simple. They 
desire their mighty chief to look hither (4é¢, 
where they have just been), instead of dde 
(where they now are)—otros, BAéd’ Bde (77. 
402). This does not exclude the notion 
of ‘thus.’ Both ideas may be englished by 
‘this way.’ Cp. O.C. 1547, 
Bare. 

The phrase kAuwias, then, does 
not necessarily signify ‘wzthin the tent by 
the sea.’ The case is locative, but xAwiats 
to the Greek conveyed only the general idea 
‘at the tent’ (the sailors do not know exactly 
where their chieftain is) without specifying 
whether the téros designated was outside or 
inside. So repi tiv oikiav and rept tiv 
like their English equivalents, do not indicate 
the exact locality. Ajax is somewhere about 
the tent on the shore—dérov zoré, as the 
mariners themselves declare in the next 
sentence. If the poet had intended to 
emphasize the fact (which the chorus learns 
later—344, dvoiyere) that Ajax was hidden 
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in the tent, he would, in all probability, 
have employed a preposition to bring out 
clearly this idea, as in other parts of the 
play: 7 (€vdov), 65 (xar’ oixovs), 73 
Swudtwv mdpos), 76 (evdov . . . pévwv), 105 


(rw), 218 (oxnvais évdov), 305 (és Sdpovs). 
But he desired to express simply the thought 
that the sire here, as later the son (984), was 
povos Tapa 


J. E. Harry. 


TWO CLASSICAL PARALLELS. 


Tue two following parallels, whether coin- 
cidences or reminiscences, seem sufficiently 
noteworthy to interest those who, like Prof. 
Mustard and Prof. Shorey, take a pleasure in 
illustrating classical by English authors. 


1. Wordsworth, Jxtimations of Immortality 
{in my copy printed ‘Imitations of /mmor- 
tality’): 

The man at last perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

Lucan, Phars. v. 219 sq. of the Pythian 

prophetess : 


dumque a duce sacra, qua uidit fata, refertur 
ad uolgare iubar, mediae uenere tenebrae. 


2. Tennyson, Zhe Lagle : 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Apuleius, Florida, ii. (p. 146, de Vliet): 

inde cuncta despiciens tbidem pinnarum eminus?! 
indefessa remigia ac paulisper cunctabundo uolatu 
paene eodem loco pendula circumtuetur et quaerit 
quorsus potissimum 72 fraedam superne sese ruat 
Sulminis uicem de caelo inprouisa. 

The distinctness of the Latin and the 
allusiveness of the English are both charac- 
teristic. I wonder how many people read 
Tennyson without observing what the eagle 
was watching : Apuleius will tell them. 


J. P. PostTcaTe. 


TACITUS, AWM. Iv. 33. 


In chapters 32 and 33 Tacitus is speaking 
deprecatingly of the scope and subject-matter 


leminens Kronenberg, Classical Quarterly, ii. p. 312. 


NOTES 


of his Annals as compared with the work 
of other historians. ‘Sed nemo annales 
nostros cum scriptura eorum contenderit 
qui veteres populi Romani res composuere.’ 
He then goes on to say why he considers 
such a species of composition useful, and 
adds: ‘Ceterum ut profutura, ita minimum 
oblectationis adferunt. Nam situs gentium, 
varietates proeliorum, clari ducum exitus 
retinent ac redintegrant legentium animum: 
nos saeva iussa, continuas accusationes, .. . 
coniungimus.’ 

I would see in the words situs gentium, 
vartetates proeliorum, clari ducum exitus an 
indirect reference to his own earlier historical 
writings—in s¢tus gentium to the largely geo- 
graphical and ethnological Germania; in 
varietates proeliorum to the Histories, in 
which the extent to which the military 
interest predominates is shown by the fact 
that the four and a half extant books deal 
almost entirely with the battle-laden years 
69 and 70. As the total number of books 
was at the most fourteen, perhaps only 
twelve, and the number of years covered 
eighteen, the very disproportionate amount 
of space given to the years when the interest 
is mainly military, suggests that the descrip- 
tion of battles was the leading characteristic 
of the work. In clart ducum exitus | would 
see an allusion to the Agrico/a. If this is 
so, one might perhaps legitimately infer that 
Tacitus himself felt that he had done a 
specially fine piece of work in the concluding 
chapters of the Agricola. 

As to the order of quotation, there is much 
to be said for the theory cf Miinzer (Lie 
Entstehung der Historien des Tu:citus, Leipzig, 
1901; Berl. Phil. Wochenschrif‘, 1906, vol. 
xxvi. No. 40, p. 1253) that the composition 
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of the Histories began much earlier than 
used to be assumed, and may even have 
occupied Tacitus in the fifteen silent years 
following the publication of the dialogue on 


oratory. 
RacHEL E. WEpbp. 


THEOCRITUS, JDYZZ 1. 136. 


‘yov & ta pev opéorte, Baro, popéote 
mravra évadra yévowvto, kai mits Oxvas 


éveiKat, 
Advis Ovdoxe, Kai Tas Kdvas GAados 
€Akot, 
> | 4 A aA > , ? 
Opéwv Tol anddor 


Most commentators agree in finding diffi- 
culty in the last line; €€ dpéwv does not 
seem to have much point; yaptcawro must 
be intolerably strained to give any sense, 
and even granting that yypverOar can be 
taken as =épi(ewv, can the meaning be con- 
sidered satisfactory? Surely what is required 
by the sense of the passage is some definite 
inversion of nature’s laws, such as are the 
examples in the preceding lines. The owl 
may always be said to hoot to the nightingale, 
as both birds are vocal by night. 

I would therefore suggest reading «7ygé 
in place of dpéwv. 

‘From cock-crow onwards let the owls call to the 

nightingales,’ 

the anomaly being that the might-birds are 
to sing by day instead of by night. The 
plural 6p@pot would thus be = Aaditually. A 
precisely similar use of dp@po (plural) is 
found in Eur. 909: 

kat phy dpOpwv ovror’ 


Other instances of a similar use of the plural 
are: Aesch. Cho. 288, vuKtov 
; Hom. Od. 12. 286, ex vuxrav 
xaAeroi ; Theogn. 460, droppijfara derpa 
€k vuKTov GAXov exer Areva. 

This reading would give the required 
natural anomaly, unless the objection is 
raised that Theocritus ought to have been 


aware that nightingales at any rate do sing 
by day. If we read x7é dpOpwv it also be- 
comes unnecessary either to reject yapvoacvro 
or strain its sense. 

For dawn as the time for the change of 
shift—when the day-birds take up the tune— 
cf. Hesiod, W. and D. 568, 
(if this is the form to be read). 

The scholiasts throw little light on the 
passage. One at any rate certainly reads 
épéwv ; but Tyrannion lays stress on the fact 
that the habit of the oxdy is to hoot at night 
—év vuxti éxovtas which might 
perhaps suggest that his reading implied 
some departure in the passage before us 
from its usual habit. 

Vergil’s certent et cygnis ululae is, as 
Huschke points out, no argument in favour 
of Sapica:vro, as Vergil may just as well 
have had /dy// v. 136 in his mind: 


ov Adkwv, ror’ anddova épiodev. 


Besides, have we not his rendering, ap- 
parently, of ravra & évadAa yévowvto of this 
very passage to serve as a warning against 
too readily accepting his versions of 
Theocritus ? 

RacHEL E. WEpp. 


NOTE ON HERODAS II. 44, 45. 


pay Te kvods, xo 
7d tov Adyov Tovto, Anins Kipop. 


THE precise meaning of these two lines is 
generally admitted to be obscure, and no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered by 
the editors. However, the words ¢yoi ... 
7d Tov Adyov show clearly that refer- 
ence is made to some proverb. Nairn gives 
the following paraphrastic explanation, ‘ Lest 
my 7pwxrds suffer and furthermore my blanket 
be stolen.’ Crusius suggests a reference to 
tossing in a blanket. The other explanations 
seem less probable, and it is needless to 
recapitulate them here. 

I think it is impossible to accept Nairn’s 
interpretation: Kvods never=zpwxrds, and 
Anins kvpryn is not satisfactorily rendered by 
‘suffer injury.’ ‘lhe matter would surely be 
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simplified by taking xvods in the same sense 
as the Latin cunnus (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 2. 26). 
The term might well be applied by the 
mopvoBoorkos to Myrtale. We might then 
render ‘Lest I lose bed-fellow and blanket 
too.’ The general sense would then be: 
‘Lest, besides losing my slave, I suffer the 
additional loss of being unable to obtain 
redress.’ 

If this explanation is correct, we have the 
complete proverb in the text and not an 
adaptation. 


H. G. Evetyn-WHITE. 


THE READING IN ARISTOPH. 


ACH. 912. 
AIK. kat piv 6dt Nixapyos épyerar havav. go8 
BOI, ya paxos otros, AIK. 


Kakov. 
NIK. ravri rivos ra hopri’ éori ; BOL. 
OciBabev, irrw Aeis, NIK. roivev 


paivw rodgua tadra, BOI. ri dai caxdv 
gi2 


TOAEuOV Kal ; 

Line 912 MSS. ri dat xaxdv So 
Paley, who notes that Elmsley rejected xaxév 
as a gloss and read... ravrayt. BOI. ri 
dai 

Bentl. (followed by Meineke and Ribbeck) 
ti Kaxdv Paley suggested xal ri 
But none of these changes 
Hence I 


Kakov KTA, 
accounts for the MSS. reading. 


would suggest ri & déicov the cor- 
ruption arising thus: 


Ti A AAIKON> TI AAIKON) TI AAI 
KAKON, the syllable KON becoming KAKON 
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under the influence of KAKON at the end 
of line go9, three lines above. 

In support of this suggestion, it may be 
pointed out (1) That the Boeotian speaker, 
in his very next words, says ti ddcKepévos ; 
(2) The Schol. on line g12 says ; 


M. Kraus. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


PROPERTIUS I. xx. 32. 
A dolor, ibat Hylas, ibat Enhydriasin. 


Tuis is Dr. Postgate’s text in his Corpus. 
He has pointed out to me that the sugges- 
tion Zphydriasin given in this volume of the 
C.R. p. 123 was given by Baehrens in his 
edition; and he has referred me to a paper 
of his own in 4./.P. xvii. 30 sg. on ‘The 
alleged confusion of Nymph-names’ (cf. his 
paper in 4./.P. xviii.), in which he suggests 
that the passage in Propertius might be a 
reminiscence of Alexander AZtolus. In that 
paper he makes out a case for Znhydriasin, 
a word which, though not found, he rightly 
regards as a legitimate formation; and he 
points out that it is nearer to the MSS. 
tradition than Zphydriasin. But considering 
that this word is found, and ’Ev- not; that 
Ap. Rhod. i. 1229 has vipdy épvdarin in his 
tale of Hylas; and that our line so closely 
resembles that of Alexander A£tolus, Proper- 
tian experts might reconsider the claim of 
’"Ed-. At all events, it might well be 
mentioned in the App. Crit. to the passage. 


J. U. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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Des Stephanos von Taron Armenische Ge- 
schichte aus dem altarmentschen tibersetst 
von Heinr. Gelzer und Aug. Burck- 
hardt. Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana. 
1907. 


A LIBRARY of Greek and Roman authors 
seems an unsuitable home for the German 
translation of an Armenian work of the 
tenth or eleventh century a.p., and the 
German translators by furnishing their work 
with neither Preface nor Notes, shirk the 
trouble of explaining how Stephanos of 
Taron came to be in such illustrious com- 
pany, what text they have followed, and 
who Stephanos of Taron was. The two 
last questions can to a certain extent be 
‘answered by the reviewer. Stephanos was 
an Armenian who lived in the latter half of 
the tenth and the first half of the eleventh 
century, and at the request of his Katho- 
likos Ter Sargis composed a Universal 
History, in which Armenia in the main 
represents the universe. It is in three 
parts, of which the first begins with Adam 
and ends with the conversion of Armenia, 
the second ends with the restoration of the 
Armenian monarchy by Ashot Bagratuni in 
the year 888, and the third brings the 
history down to the year 1004 A.D. The 
first two parts are extracted from well-known 
books, and have no value except for the 
criticism of the text of those sources; the 
third has some independent value, as being 
in part a contemporary chronicle. The 
Armenian text has been printed twice, first 
in Paris, 1859, and again, with collation of 
fresh MSS., in St. Petersburg, 1885. A 
French translation of the first part by M. 
Dulaurier was published posthumously in 
Paris, 1883: it had been preceded by a 
Russian translation of the whole by M. 
Emin, published in Moscow, 1864. The 
German translation appears to follow the 
Petersburg edition, of which a copy has 
kindly been lent the reviewer by Mr. Cony- 
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REVIEWS 


THE ARMENIAN HISTORY OF STEPHANOS. 


beare. The Paris edition has long been out 
of print. 

The right to publish a translation with- 
out note or comment should be jealously 
guarded, and the reviewer has no intention 
of censuring the translators’ procedure in 
this matter. The principle however that a 
translator need only translate is not quite 
easy to carry out, and if he give an inch 
his reader is apt to demand an ell. The 
inch given here is in the Index, where some 
common and obvious names are identified : 
the reader may want to know why the less 
obvious ones have not been similarly 
treated. Such are ‘Azdz, Emir von 
Agypten,’ by whom al-Aziz, Fatimide 
Caliph, is meant ; Ipn or Ibn Khosrow, this 
writers name for Fannakhosrau, usually 
called ‘Adud al-daulah; Nphrkert, the Ar- 
menian equivalent of Mayyafarikin; ‘ Bat, 
Emir,’ known in Moslem history as Badh 
the Kurd. 

Although Stephanos writes profane history, 
his heart is evidently far from the things of 
this world, and is with monks and ascetics, 
whose valour consists in singing the psalms 
of David day and night, or else is expended 
on dragons. Thirty-eight pages out of the 
hundred and five which constitute the third 
part of the work are taken up with Ter 
Khachik’s letter in defence of the dogmas 
of the Armenian Church. Thuis is a theo- 
logical document of some _ consequence. 
The rest is of some interest, partly for the 
side-lights which it throws on personages 
familiar to the readers of Ibn al-Athir’s 
Chronicle, though it might be unsafe to 
trust Stephanos where his statements are 
without confirmation from other authorities. 
The whole badly needs both geographical 
and historical commentaries. 

As a specimen of his contributions to 
history we may take what he says of his 
contemporary ‘Adud al-daulah. This Emir, 
he says, amazed the world by his wisdom, 
which equalled that of Alexander. Having 
to take a city, the houses whereof were 
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constructed of reeds, he got the inhabitants 
to send him their dogs; to [the tails of] 
these dogs he attached naphtha and fire ; 
the dogs, running to their homes, caused a 
general conflagration. Feats of this sort so 
alarmed the great tribe of Hamdan, that 
they abandoned their fortresses and betook 
themselves to the Byzantine empire. By 
the command of Basil however they had 
to return and settle in Aleppo, till they 
were dispersed and perished. [The German 
translation omits this last sentence].— 
Hamdan was not a tribe, but a dynasty: 
the historical facts perverted in this state- 
ment are to be found in Freytag’s Geschichte 
der Hamdaniden (Z.D.M.G. x. 493-495): 

Stephanos continues:—Ipn Khosrow not 
only let the Christians celebrate their feasts 
fearlessly, but himself on the day of the 
Coming of the Redeemer into the Temple, 
which is called Candlemas, organized illu- 
minations with brilliant torches, wax-candles, 
and a quantity of flax. [The German trans- 
lation is: ja er selbst feierte das Kommen des 
LErlosers, welches Advent genannt wird, in 
dem Tempel mit hellem Lichterglanz. The 
German translators seem a little weak here 
in Christian antiquities.] Further, he illu- 
minated the wings of the doves with naphtha 
and fire, and sent them skywards. He also 
put on a crown and styled himself king of 
kings, which was not the Arab custom. 
Finally he tried to debase the coinage, and 
when his coins were not taken, he stamped 
potsherds and scraps of leather, and com- 
pelled the tradesmen to take them in ex- 
change for goods. 

A good deal of this appears to be histori- 
cally sound. The title ‘king of kings’ 
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(shahansha) and the wearing of a crown 
‘against the custom of the Arabs’ by “Adud 
al-daulah, are the subject of allusions by his 
court-poet Mutanabbi (ed. Dieterici, pp. 762, 
763). He had a Christian vizier, and the 
story of his keeping Candlemas has no in- 
herent improbability. His debasing of the 
coinage is not expressly mentioned by Ibn 
al-Athir in his obituary notice, but agrees 
very well with what is stated there. 

The above extract not only gives an idea 
of the historical value of Stephanos, but 
shows that the translators have not taken 
their task too seriously. Their Armenian 
scholarship seems to be on the whole trust- 
worthy, but is occasionally slipshod. In iii. 
22 we are told that the emperor Basil, being 
asked to send his sister to wed with a 
Bulgarian prince, sent das Wetb eines seiner 
Diener: the Armenian (hin mi i dsarayits 
torots) surely means ‘one of his slave 
women,’ which is somewhat different. At 
the beginning ‘of iii. 23 the author is made 
to repeat himself: mach diesem szog der 
Kaiser Wasil selbst mit einem Heere nach 
dem Lande der Bulgaren. Und er zog mit 
einer starken Armee aus. In the original 
the first sentence says that he prepared 
troops to go out. Slips of this sort seem to 
occur very rarely, and since Russian is 
scarcely better known than Armenian in 
Western Europe, they deserve thanks for 
rendering this chronicle generally accessible. 
In these days of relentless industry it is 
refreshing to find some scholars who do not 
take too many pains. 


D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


88 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


The Architecture of Greece and Rome. By 
W. J. ANDERSON and R. PHENE SPIERS. 
Batsford, 1907. 


THE systematic study of Greek architecture 
was undertaken first by English students. 
For about two generations, however, this 
phase of classical archaeology was almost 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE: 


completely neglected, and except for the fine 
work of the late Mr. Penrose—the last fruit 
of the old tradition, which seemed indeed 
to appear out of season—English architects 
contributed little of value to European 
scholarship during this time. Fergusson, 


however, in working over the materials 
gathered by others, formed another link 
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between the past and the present, and his 
general history of architecture has been a very 
useful compendium, although it is hardly 
scientific enough, being in many cases con- 
cerned rather with the author’s aesthetic 
opinions than with external facts. Nor must 
we, in this relation, neglect to mention the 
records of excavations undertaken by the 
British Museum at Ephesus, Priene, and 
Halicarnassus. 

With the establishment of the Hellenic 
Society and the British Schools in Athens 
and Rome, a new era in the appreciation of 
classical architecture seems to have opened. 
The volume of Messrs. Anderson and Spiers, 
of which Mr. Batsford has just issued a 
second edition, is eminently qualified to 
maintain and enlarge this interest, for it is 
just the kind of book which was required, 
being at once learned and readable ; giving 
a wide survey and adequate summary of 
what is known in regard to both Greek 
and Roman art in one volume of moderate 
size. I have just happened to see a review 
by S. Reinach of the German edition of this 
book, and wish to echo his praise of the 
excellent bibliography included, which, he 
says, is the best that is known to him. The 
volume consists of 339 pp. and full index, 
together with 253 illustrations, many occupy- 
ing the whole page, a valuable chronology of 
Greek temples, a good glossary of terms, and 
a list of books, the last covering 6 pp. It 
opens with a chapter on Mycenaean architec- 
ture brought well up to date, and including 
an excellent restoration by Mr. Spiers of the 
gate of the ‘Treasury of Atreus.’ This is 
followed by chapters on the archaic period 
in Europe and Asia Minor, on the age of 
maturity in two chapters, another on the 
Alexandrian period is followed by a chapter 
on ‘Secular Buildings.’ These form the 
first section of the work, and an account of 
Etruscan and Roman architecture fills eight 
more chapters. The illustrations are admir- 
ably selected, fresh, and from the best 
sources, and include several drawings by the 
authors. A most valuable feature is the 
large number of plans of temples given in 
the work. It is a book to read, as well as a 
book of reference, convenient in size and 
pleasant. I hope that the present edition 


of this most useful volume will be speedily 
exhausted, so that from time to time still 
more may be added, for it seems to me the 
best groundwork for a history of classical 
architecture that we are likely to obtain. 
With still more material the arrangement 
might doubtless be further improved; at 
present the Treasury of Cnidos at Delphi 
and the Great Altar at Pergamos come close 
together in a chapter on the ‘ Culmination 
in the Peloponnesos.’ I note the following 
small points—some as to doubts of my own, 
and some as to small slips of the pen or 
the memory on the part of the authors. Is 
there any record that Phidias worked on the 
Parthenon without pay? It is suggested 
(p. 77) that the metopes of the Parthenon 
might have been carved when in position on 
the building. It is my impression that Mr. 
Ebersole’s inspection of those on the west 
front showed that they did not all perfectly 
fit, and must have been carved before they 
were put in place. That the centre of 
‘west’ pediment was missing in 1674 
(p. 78) should read ‘east.’ The architect 
of the Erechtheum is properly said to be 
unknown, but Furtwaengler has suggested 
Kallimachos. The North Portico, shown on 
figure 63, is now entirely restored. The 
Temple of Athene at Priene, begun about 
340 B.C., is spoken of on p. 108 as the earliest 
of the Hellenistic temples of Asia Minor, 
but this hardly agrees with the chronological 
list, and Ephesus, begun c. 356 B.c. at latest, 
seems to be the type from which it derived. 
The Temple of Apollo near Miletus is spoken 
of as the greatest of temples (p. 113). Strabo 
is, I believe, the authority for this, but in the 
recent French work on Miletus it is stated 
that Samos was still bigger. On the same page 
Paeonios is called the architect of this Temple 
of Apollo as well as of the Artemision, and 
this he may have been at some stage, but the 
Apollo Temple is generally much later in 
style than the other, and I think that a date 
much too early is given to it. On page 114 
it is pointed out that square plinth blocks 
under bases are not found in the purer Greek 
works. This may be true of Athens, but the 
Croesus Temple at Ephesus had them. It 
is, I think, going outside the record to say 
that the Mausoleum ranked as one of the 
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Seven Wonders ‘owing to its sculptures’ 
(p. 119). An angle capital, not only a 
volute, of this building is in the British 
Museum. 

One of the many points which have speci- 
ally interested me in this work is mentioned 
on page 114. What could Vitruvius have 
meant by attributing the invention of the 
Pseudodipteral formation of temples to 
Hermogenes, the architect of the Temple of 
Dionysos at Teos? I have often felt that 
the putting of the peristyle at a wider distance 
than ordinary from the cella can hardly have 
constituted a remarkable departure. The 
portico columns of most temples, including 
the Parthenon and Theseum, are at a dis- 
tance from the inner row as great as the 
beams would allow. At Selinus the whole 
peristyle stands at a distance of two columni- 
ations from the cella walls, and this temple 


happens to be given as ¢he example of the 
Pseudodipteral arrangement in the recently 
issued American Dictionary of Architecture. 
The early Ionic temple at Locri had, I 
believe, a very wide peristyle, so also had 
some of the Doric temples of Paestum. Mr. 
Spiers himself gives the plan of the temple at 
Messa, on the island of Lesbos, and speaks 
of it as pseudodipteral, while in his chron- 
ology he places it early in the Fourth 
Century, and before any of the other Hellen- 
istic temples, including Ephesus. 

Of the Roman part of the book I have not 
space to speak. I can only say that it is 
fully equal in every respect to the Greek 
section, and even more indispensable, for 
there is no other book of any authority in 
English upon this subject. 


W. R. LETHABY. 


DIELS’S PRESOCRATICS. 


Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Griechisch 
und Deutsch. Von HERMANN DIELS. 
2° Auflage, Band II. 1. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1907. Pp. vili+ 469-864. 10m. 


THE appearance of this volume marks the 
further progress of the second edition, so 
that it is now complete with the exception 


of the Index Verborum. It is good news 
to hear that arrangements have been made 
for the preparation of a full verbal index 
‘with special reference to terminology,’ and 
that its publication may shortly be expected. 
The present instalment contains the text of 
the Cosmologists and Sophists, with short 
notes at the foot of each page, the notes to 
the texts printed in the first volume, and a 
register of authors and names. The whole 
of the text, that is to say, the biographical 
and doxographical extracts as well as the 
actual fragments, is now printed uniformly 
in the larger type; and it is to be hoped 
that, when the book reaches its next edition, 
another improvement will be made by the 
transference of the notes to the Philosophers 
from the end of the second part to their 


proper place below the pages to which they 
refer. There cannot be any practical diffi- 
culty in making this change, which has 
already been carried out to the great 
advantage of readers in respect of: the less 
important writers printed in the present 
volume. 

Prof. Diels has spared no pains in remedy- 
ing the minor defects of the first edition: 
as illustrating the care with which the work 
of revision has been carried out, it may be 
mentioned that almost all the particulars to 
which exception was taken in this Review 
(xviii. 217 ff.) have now been modified. The 
principal additions to or alterations of the 
text in the second part are as follows. The 
chapter on Orpheus contains two new extracts 
(15° and 22); but a passage in the former 
(p. 478, 28-30) is quite unintelligible as 
printed here. In the case of Epimenides, 
frs. 6, 7 and 17 of the old edition have been 
separated and rearranged, with certain addi- 
tions, as belonging to a work bearing the 
title Kpyriucd. A new chapter among the 
astronomers is now given to the fragments 
of the ’Acrpovoyin of Hesiod: this work, 
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formerly regarded as Alexandrian, is attri- 
buted by Diels, following Robert and others, 
to the sixth century B.c. The account of 
Pherecydes of Syros is enlarged by several 
fresh passages, and Acusilaus now receives 
complete treatment, whereas in the former 
edition Diels was content to refer to Miiller, 
while pointing out certain additions to his 
collection to be found in Philodemus. A 
new chapter (73°) has been added for the 
Seven Wise Men, which is however pro- 
fessedly incomplete: besides extracts from 
Laertius and Plato, it contains only the 
sayings preserved in Stobaeus (77. 3. 79) 
under the name of Demetrius. I question 
if this addition is of much use, at any rate 
in its present form ; and indeed, if Thales is 
left out of account, Dicaearchus was not far 
wrong in describing the Wise Men as ovte 
cuverods Sé Twas Kal 

As it may be predicted with confidence 
that this book will go through other editions, 
I subjoin some comments on points of 
detail, suggested by a fresh examination of 
the text and by the notes now first published : 
the references are to the page and line of the 
second edition. At p. 486, 22 surely dre is 
required for or. At p. 531, 2 Sdn takes the 
place of Meineke’s S%y adopted in the Poetae 
Philosophi ; but would not Timon follow the 
Homeric syntax? I cannot think ds is right 
at p. 577, 11; we seem to want &’ 6, or even 
P. 580, 23: Richards’ dxpoarjv (C.R. 
xv. 298) should be added to the foot-note. 
Thinking that an adjective is wanted to 
balance ixavwrarov, I suspect that something 
has fallen out; perhaps we might read 
Sikac<ov te P. 618, 27 ff.: the 
arrangement of the text is very confusing, and 
the quotation from the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes should be placed within brackets. 
On p. 619 (fr. 19) Eusebius is mentioned 
in the note, but the reference (PZ. xiii. 
p. 681 8B) is nowhere given. In connexion 
with this fragment, I should have welcomed 
a note on the interesting word avrodv7. 
L. and S., who certainly should not have 
compared Plat. Prof. 321 a, render se/f- 
existent, following (I suppose) Grotius and 
Valckenaer diatr, p. 41. But such a meta- 
physical application of the word seems 
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improbable; the only parallels I can find 
belong to a much later period. Cf. Suid. 
5.0. Mapxcavds: tov Kécpov Kat 
Bar odk ék Oeotd, the tenet of a man 
corrupted by Epicurean déypara. In [Plut.] 
Flac. i. 7, p. 881 E, abdropu7 is an epithet of 
Oedv, but Diels (Doxogr. p. 304) on other 
grounds refuses to ascribe it to Aetius. 
Similar to this is Aristid. i. p. 5, quoted by 
Valckenaer. I think that Clement’s para- 
phrase—evravOa yap rov pev avtopyn Tov 
Sy ptovpydv votv eipnxev—points to an 
active meaning, creative, and that this is 
much more appropriate to the context. 
P. 627, 6: éAevOepov is unpledged, see Wyse, 
Isaeus, p. 405. P. 661 (on Heracl. fr. 7): 
this fragment is most simply explained by 
being brought into connexion with frs. 98 
and 107, so that in each case the worthless- 
ness of sense-perception is contrasted with 
the intuition of Thus in ai 
dopavta “Avdnv the: emphasis is on 
(z.e., no longer fives): see also frs. 26, 27. 
P. 662 (on p. 66, 17): the reference to Anon. 
Iambl. is decisive in favour of Diels’ inter- 
pretation. P. 662 (on p. 68, 11): the refer- 
ence given for o6réy= 71s is wrong. P. 663 
(on p. 71, 3): a note is required on the 
insertion of tjs. P. 664 (on p. 75, 9): the 
supplement is unnecessary, if 
is taken not as ‘quality’ or ‘condition,’ but 
in its special Stoic sense of continutty, t.e., 
unifying principle, Thus xara éfiv=‘in so 
far as it is a unit’: see the passages cited in 
my note on Zeno, fr. 56, 53. The subject 
to oxidvnot, which is used absolutely, is not 
eds (Bernardakis), but P. 665 
(on p. 78, 13): Diels has changed his mind 
and now prefers avyi énpi) codwraryn 
k.d., Without giving any reason. The philo- 
sophical content of avy7 deserves investigation : 
cf. Emped. fr. 135, and for the later schools, 
Chrysipp. ii. 611 Arn., Plut. 653 F. 
P. 684 (on Emped. fr. 15): the generalising 
te is in place here and should not be changed 
to xe: the two passages quoted from the 
Odyssey do not support xe in a clause of 
general assumption. The very unusual aorists 
after and in the same fr. require 
explanation: cf. fr. 35, 3 ff. The thrice- 
repeated avra yap éorw tradra (frs. 17, 343 
21, 13; 26, 3) is rendered ‘denn nur diese 
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(vier Elemente) gibt es,’ z.e., ‘only these exist,’ 
not ‘these are alone.’ This is questionable 
(see Starkie on Ar. Vesp. 255); and I prefer 
the old view that the vea/ty of the elements 
is asserted (i.¢., ‘they exist of themselves’). 
For another interpretation see Platt in Journ. 
Phil. xxiv. p. 246. Fr. 62, 1: the common 
view that zoAvxAatrwy means fearful is to 
be preferred. A reference should be given 
toa72. P. 688 (on p. 202, 5): the recently 
discovered commentator on the Zheaetetus 
confirms Buttmann’s xépyara against the 
corruptions of Plutarch’s MSS. Diels supplies 
(éov? in the next line, but Alexander does 
not indicate that Empedocles drew this dis- 
tinction: perhaps (coparac) fell out 
before P. 690 (on p. 209, 12): 
I think it improbable that peAdyxovpos means 
‘black-haired,’ as Diels holds; and Hege- 
mon’s e’xovpos proves nothing. Comparing 
evrais, KaAXizas, Aipxa, 
Evvwpis, I suggest that péAacva Kovpyn 
(cf. Theocr. 10. 26f.). “Avdys peAayxairns 
is another matter: if the reference is to shorn 


hair, what is the point of péAas? On fr. 133 
Lucr. v. 100 should have been quoted. 
Fr. 30, 3 (cf. fr. 115, 2) tAaréos dpxov, and 
fr. 112, 1 xara (‘overlooking’?) require ex- 
planation. P. 274 (on Democr. fr. 179): 
Diels now gives é£w ti xws 7) toveiv aides 
dveévres, excellent palaeographically but not 
quite convincing. I laid no stress on (wrtxds, 
and cannot attempt to defend it here; but I 
must protest against the odd travesty of my 
suggestion which Diels inadvertently prints. 
The following slips should be corrected. 
P. 58(A5) and p. 67 (B31): the evidence 
of Aristotle and his commentators on the 
extv’pwots question is incomplete : e.g., Phys. 
ili. 205 a3 is wanting. P. 77, 5: some 
words have been omitted from the text, as is 
obvious from the translation. P. 79, 4: aA» 
is an error for aAAp. P. 187, 15: add a 
reference to 55A 89%. P. 189, 1: the refer- 
ence should be Plut. gz. conv. viii. 3, 1,p.720E. 
P. 686 (on p. 188, 23): the MSS. reading 


should be given. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


T. W. ALLEN’S ODYSSEY. 


recognovit THomas W. 
Odyssea _ i-xxiv. 
Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 


Homeri Opera 
ALLEN. Tomi iii, iv. 


1908. 2s. 6d. paper, 35. cloth. 


In 1889 A. Ludwich published his edition 
of the Odyssey, a revised text with an 
apparatus criticus based on the examination 
by himself and others of twenty-four MSS. 
In his preface he castigates and denounces 
with considerable freedom contemporary 
Homeric critics and their methods, appealing 
to the younger scholars to complete the 
examination of the extant MSS., to finish 
in fact the work so well begun by himself. 
This task, involving visits to libraries all 
over Europe, a task of immense extent and 
difficulty, ‘opus non unius hominis’ Ludwich 
calls it, has been undertaken and accom- 
plished by Mr. Allen, who deserves every 
scholar’s congratulation on his great achieve- 
ment. With some help duly acknowledged, 


he has examined and collated the extant MSS. 
of the Odyssey, more than seventy in all, with, 
as he says, only three exceptions, and the 
results of his labours are contained in these 
two modest volumes recommended by con- 
venience of size, clearness of type, accuracy 
of printing and moderate cost. 

This welcome text, one of the Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, must 
inevitably take the place of the time-honoured 
dumpy and ugly Oxford Pocket Edition, 
which with all its imperfections has so long 
held the field in the University. To compare 
the merits of the two would be an injustice 
to Mr. Allen’s work, which challenges com- 
parison with the very best. Though, perhaps, 
in general the necessity of extreme brevity 
has prevented him from giving in full detail 
much that can be found in Ludwich (e.g. 
0153, 532), yet by the grouping together 
of the MSS. into ‘familiae,’ indicated by 
small letters, he is often enabled to convey 
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more in a few words than Ludwich can in 
five or six times the number. By this com- 


pendious method of classifying the authorities, | 


which he proposes to discuss at length and 
justify in actorum scholae Brit. Rom. tom. v, 
the economy of space indispensable for a 
popular edition has been secured. Of course 
in some points Mr. Allen’s arrangement 
differs materially from what we meet with in 
Ludwich’s book. Ludwich classes M (Allen’s 
U®) with J and K: according to Allen U® 
and K still remain together, in family e, but 
J stands in fam. % with two different Venetian 
MSS. U® and U*%. Again Ludwich associates 
X (V*) and D (P'); Allen places V* in a 
group (m) with M*(L.’s E), while P' forms a 
class (7) with R*. Taking it for granted 
that, when any reading is attributed to a 
family of MSS., it is to be understood that 
this reading is found in every MS. of that 
family, I note that in a 70 the variant éoxe is 
here supported by C L’ R* M? R}, but in 
Ludwich by T only, a MS., by the way, 
apparently not included in Mr. A.’s classifi- 
cation. In a88 dé éAetoouar seems to have 


no support beyond the somewhat remote 


of C Li R* (but N T K Ludwich), 
whereas in a 112 a hiatus licitus vouched for 
by all the MSS. is disregarded, and rightly, 
I believe, for a good metrical reading of 
Aristarchus. 

Mr. Allen has set forth a few of the 
general principles by which he has been 
guided. He has wisely paid some heed 
to the digamma. He has expelled «fos and 
éws in favour of jos save for just one awkward 
instance of éws, 78, cf. for THos, 190. 
He declines to admit any gen. in -oo, and he 
might fairly have based this exclusion on the 
character of his edition (libellorum indoles). 
In truth the appearance of these forms 
would probably have caused a shock of 
surprise to all readers, an unpleasant one, 
it may be, to some, an agreeable one to 
others. To the mere exclusion, then, no 
objection need be taken; but in defending 
it Mr. Allen states that AdoAov dveiod sim. 
must or may be attributed to metrical 
license on the part of the epic poet (immo 
potius epicorum déeéa metricae attribuenda 
sint). This statement I really cannot accept. 
Let any one fairly consider all the traces of 


-oo as set forth in §98 of Monro’s Homeric 
Grammar, and I am sure he will be absolutely 
convinced, not of the propriety of introducing 
-oo into our texts intended for learners (bonis 
pueris grandibusque virginibus), but certainly 
that to call in ‘ poetical license’ as a justifi- 
cation of the quantity AiéAov is altogether 
retrograde and untenable. Dr. Monro states 
a positive fact when he says: ‘there are 
several places where -oo is called for by the 
metre. To take a concrete instance, in 
£239 the original poet did not write or say 
because a spondee was admissible 
there ; but he wrote, as Sir R. Jebb (Introd. 
to Homer, p. 191) and every one else say, 
Sjuoo If the epic poet, fretus ddeia 
metricae, could write then he 
might apparently equally well have ended 
his verse with which Mr. A. 
must admit is utterly inconceivable. So also 
there is no doubt the quantity traditionally 
given to AidAov and dveyiot is epically 
impossible. Even the most conservative 
defender of the transmitted text would hardly 
maintain that 70 diav is due to metrical 
license. Anything akin to a ‘legal fiction’ 
has no place in literary criticism. Whether 
the original dactyl should be printed in our 
texts is another matter. 

In dealing with the augment, Mr. Allen, 
rightly I think, seems disposed to dispense 
with it when not required by the metre. 
His tendency is certainly in this direction. 
We have dppnvav, otpuvev, drAcov, 
Eprov, apxe 47 (but 
€237), OpvuTo (but @poev 313). Again 
dvdave, épya{ero oikeov show regard for the F, 
but not xe: «200, and the form é#xe: which 
is quite as bad as ejvédave presents a difficulty. 
The syllabic augment is on many occasions 
omitted rather arbitrarily, ‘déya Bagoyev cum 
codicibus’; but the appar. crit. on y 127 
hardly bears this out. What is there against 
dix’ The most questionable case, 
however, is when the result is a strong 
diaeresis at the end of the second foot, e.g. 
8112, 144, 733, 736, 4197, 417, etc. 
This with all deference I can hardly regard 
as either necessary or desirable. 

The following variations from Ludwich 
seem to be in the main improvements: 
B 55 for -ov, B 275 y’, y 19 adris, 
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8567 zvetovtos, (262 Bryopev, 303 pus, 
380 évradres, 462 cued, 526 idodoa, 429 
épixave, 481 pev, v 289 idvin, 403 
v106 Hato, P110 y’ om., 401 ad, x 234 
254 x’, dp. But the merits of the 
text may be better gauged by a few com- 
parisons with the Oxford Homer (1901) of 
the editor’s lamented collaborator Dr. Monro: 
y 10 Kdtayov, To, 8475 (=€114) 7 om., 556 
om., 596 ovdé pe for ovdé p’, 784 
evexav, € 34 ‘pate 86 éAndéar’ 
(€AnAdar’ ?), 6169 7 om., 495 p’ om., 578 
is for 78, A146 te for To, w452 TE OM., 
vi25 av for atr’, £342 pe for por, 0 109 
Sdparos, 0216 és, 507 Kai for Té Kai, p70 
dravra for €kaora, 78 7’ om., also 189, 533, 
o 38, X422. p393 ToAAG exerow, o 418 aye, 
746 for dudis, 463 aravra, ode 
x 233 iorao for 40 ov sO 
152. 

Among interesting variants noted, in some 
cases for the first time, are: 8 144 ai xe Zevs 
Sénor L5, €272 dpdwvte Schol., 290 édav 
Schol., 426 re (296 
£366 dvop’ 393 Kparos, 415 
dpa Sis, ev 7257 Hpace’, 
t 44 xatadee’, 343 evi $ 363 
Taxa 

So much then for the merits of these 
volumes and the quality of the text. The 
work may indeed claim to be in a certain 
limited sense an editio princeps, being as it 
is the first that can be said to be based on 
an examination of practically all the extant 
codices. Let me now with due regard to 
the aim of the editor, the indoles libellorum, 
indicate a few points of possible improvement 
in future editions. It is surely not necessary 
to retain avyévas He (7539), and although 
éowev (6251) and éovde (v 197) are acceptable, 
the same cannot be said of éveidov (A 582, 
593). The choice can only lie between the 
traditional modernism ciceidov and the 
correct (i.e. The form 
dei5w might be allowed to lapse in favour of, 
I would not say, deidoa, but deidia (5€5F ia), 
for which there is good warrant, v. Didymus 
on & 44. 

There are no less than six different varieties 
of reading for an editor to select from in 
t 360. The MSS. seem unanimous in giving 
the true reading, and editors seem. equally 


unanimous in giving something else. Mr. 
Allen, who follows Ludwich, is no exception. 
The line as transmitted runs thus: 
@s atrdp oi attis aifora 
otvov. 


Editors and critics apparently imagine that 
the second foot was intended by the poet 
to be a dactyl. The true scansion is of 
course : 


airdp F’ abtis éya, etc. 


The scansion is perfect and the rhythm un- 
exceptionable, cf. a 49, 78, 216, 0 281, 7 226, 
x 400, E204, Z157. Why add more? 

The paragogic v might, I suggest, be 
allowed to disappear more frequently, e.g. 
before éxacros, idév, ds, Eros, avag, etc. 
’Eviowes has no metrical guarantee anywhere: 
éviore, besides the support of most MSS., 
has confirmatory evidence, e.g. 6642, and 
should be preferred. 

Other possible desiderata are: B 305 pad’, 
y 230 Tyréuaxos, 256 (wovr’, 296 areépyet, 
372 ’Axatovs, 5 2 €xov, € 136 et alibi. 
110 with iordv, not mentioned. 
6331 dvwya, K17 éywv, 505 yeverOw, 
Sdpvar’, 540 ynocivy, 75 épwéer, 278 dele p’, 
v 238 (0 484), tHvde ye with Monro. ue is 
possible, but not 363 aye bko, 32 
Ke @, 0 334 i8¢, 432 idys also AQ4, 7234 
Bovrciwpev, 7 406 émidvdave, the text-reading 
is apparently an oversight. 469 
in X(V*) Ludwich. p479 Sopa, 762 Sera’ 
deserves mention, 64 dos 7’. 203 I would 
suggest moAX’ adéywv. The fictions are 
deliberate. v255 éowoxda, $208 (w 322) 
HAGov 222 ev 7’. x 181 A 
period at pévovre. The var. év@ (182) is 
attractive. 275 BeBAjxKev, 348 ddos, w 192 
mais from h. 

In y 182 éoracav (icracav Ox. Hom. Lud- 
wich) seems a curious preference; but in 
view of o 307 ioracav the reading of 0 435 
€oracav is utterly untenable. p70 
péAovoa and S121 éx “Edévn are both more 
or less objectionable. In 1259 Bentley’s 
erroneous €uzeda might be well allowed to 
be forgotten. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the 
editor has done well to leave out the brackets 
by which the doubtful character of such lines 
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as B 191, y 78, 0113-9, etc., has been marked 
by all editors since Wolf. 
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it would seem, are to them almost unknown 
phenomena. The only misprint I have 


The highest praise is due to the work of detected is é« for év (p 269). 


the staff of the Clarendon Press. Mistakes, 


T. L. AGar. 


THE STARS IN 


De stellarum appellatione et religione Romana. 
By WILHELM GUNDEL. Giessen: Alfred 


Topelmann, 1907. 8vo. Pp. iv + 160. 


M. 4.40. 


Mr. GUNDEL has written a useful book. He 
has gathered together from Roman writers 
most of their references to the stars, and 
arranged them under various heads: the 
evening star, the dog star, certain constella- 
tions, and so on. But he has left room for 
much better work. 

To begin with, Mr. Gundel’s Latinity is 
not of the best. Among other things, I have 
noted an unhappy use of w¢ with the indica- 
tive in a causal sense. ‘ Ut Romani primitus 
navigio non studebant, a Graecis hanc obser- 
vationem eos traxisse veri simile est’ (p. 80). 
Later on there is a still more painful case 
(p. 96). The author in a footnote unkindly 
declares that the proofs were corrected by 
one of the editors of the series to which this 
essay belongs. This only makes matters 
worse for Latin studies at Giessen. 

Mr. Gundel’s book is somewhat to seek in 
etymology also. His argument is varied but 
not improved by fairy tales of the following 
sort: G. Vossius deducit stellam ‘a cédas 
lumen adiecto 7 vel a (dvaTédAw) Srae- 
posito sibilo vel’—but why proceed? It is 
indeed late in the day for stuff like this to be 
reprinted. Exploded etymologies fill the 
place of material which is necessary to the 
completion of the essay. Astrology certainly 
was an importation into Rome, but it already 


ROMAN LITERATURE. 


flourished in the second pre-Christian century, 
and would have rewarded a fuller considera- 
tion than Mr. Gundel gives it. He thinks to 
find with Nigidius Figulus the first traces of 
astrology in Rome (p. go). Rome was 
subject to foreign influences from so early 
a time that we cannot form a clear picture of 
purely Roman religion: it seems to me 
inconsistent to quote late writers to illustrate 
the Latin names of the stars, and to pass 
over the astrology with which their minds 
were tinged. 

In fact, Mr. Gundel’s book is below the 
level of others in the same series, notably 
Mr. Thulin’s book on Etruscan religion. Mr. 
Thulin, for instance, finds in the oldest 
Roman calendar relations with astrology 
due to Etruscan influences (Die Gétter des 
Martianus Capella, p. 78). Why does not 
Mr. Gundel make use of the work of his 
predecessor ? 

I have noted one or two details, of which 
the following may be mentioned. Vitruvius 
probably took the form vesperugo from Varro; 
de architectura ix. pref. 17 and ix. i. 7 (p. 8). 
Professor Mahaffy, in the Ramébles and Studies 
in Greece (p. 360), furnishes a charming 
parallel to the septem triones, ‘the seven 
threshing oxen.’ ‘As for the treading out 
of corn, I saw it done at Argos by a string of 
seven horses abreast, with two foals at the 
outside, galloping round a small circular 
threshing-floor in the open field upon which 
the ripe sheaves had been laid in radiating 
order.’ F. GRANGER. 
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EURIPIDES IN FRENCH. 


Les Drames d’Euripide. Traductions en vers 
par P. Martinon, professeur au Lycée 
d’Alger. I. Alceste, Hécabe, Hippolyte. 
II. Les deux Iphigénies, Médée. Paris, 
1908. 


THESE pleasant little books are easy to 
criticise. They contain certain plays of 
Euripides, with very large omissions, trans- 
lated into what appear to be good and 
effective Alexandrines. The verse is fairly 
strict, though not quite on the model of 
Racine. Verses without caesura, for in- 
stance, are admitted, like 


Pour te suivre dans Iolcos j’ai pris ma fuite, 


and there are signs of Romantic or post- 
Romantic influence. The lines, however, 
run well, and have the immense advantages 
of being free from pedantry and easily 
intelligible. ‘They would speak easily on the 
stage. 

And now for the omissions. All choral 
and lyric elements are omitted; all long 
speeches are drastically shortened; in the 
Tauric Iphigenia the Messenger’s narrative at 
the end is omitted altogether, and the earlier 
one greatly cut down. It seems, indeed, 
roughly speaking, that everything not intelli- 
gible and entertaining at first sight has been 
tactfully avoided—a process necessarily at- 
tended with enormous loss. The poetry, the 
mystery, the intensity of tragic meaning, even 
any really difficult or unusual psychology—— 
all these have disappeared. M. Martinon, of 


course, might very well answer that at least 
what he has done he has done successfully, 
and that to attempt the rest is only to lose a 
sense of proportion and to court failure. 

For example, in the scene of the /phigenia 
in Aulis, where Clytemnestra is appealing to 
Achilles to save her daughter, there is a 
poignant effect produced by the profound 
egotism of the champion. At one point, 
after raging at the use to which Agamemnon 
has turned his ‘name ’—‘ Is my name to do 
his murders for him? ’—he adds, ‘Why did 
he not ask me first ?’ 

év Exapve vorros. (965) 
This is of the utmost importance for the 
understanding of the scene. It moves it 
from the plane of mere romance to that of 
bitter psychological tragedy. M. Martinon 
omits these lines, and slurs over others which 
point in the same direction. 

A more obvious instance of the change 
made by the omission of the Chorus is in the 
great scene of the Medea, where the children’s 
voices are heard crying for help in the house, 
and the Chorus, torn by the intolerable 
moment from the calm of its ideal world, 
batters in vain against the barred doors: a 
very wonderful scene, anticipating the end of 
Maeterlinck’s Mort de Tintagiles. 

To the more intimate lovers of Euripides 
these omissions are disastrous, but to many 
readers they will probably make the plays 
easier to follow. G. M. 


SOME ENGLISH 


Clarendon Press: Hesiod, by A. W. Marr. Pilato’s 
Republic, by B. JoweETT. The Silvae of Statius, 
by D. A. SLATER. Macmillan: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, by T. HoLMEs. 


MR. SLATER’S Sfatius is a very welcome addition 
to the English translations of classical authors; for 
strange to say, his is the first English translation 
ever made of the Sz/vae. The work has been helped 
by the new Oxford text of the Sz/vae, and the trans- 
lator has had the revision of Prof. Phillimore, Prof. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Hardie, and Mr. Garrod. The difficulties of the 
Latin are better known than its merits, because it 
has been a happy hunting ground for examiners 
through many years; now the student’s task will be 
greatly lightened, and he will have leisure to enjoy 


what is best in the author. An excellent introduction 
and a few useful notes are added. Mr. Slater’s 
style is a little affected: perhaps he meant this to re- 
present the affectations of his original ; but this is no 
excuse for his lapses into iambic verse, which spoil the 
pleasure of reading. Unfortunately the prose prefaces 
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are omitted, perhaps for the benefit of examiners. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Slater will carry out his 
original intention and give us a commentary also: 
Vollmer’s is notoriously unsafe. 

Mr. Mair’s is not the only translation of Hesvod, 
but there was room for a new one. This includes all 
the works ascribed to Hesiod, with the fragments. 
Mr. Mair also drops into iambics, at times, and his 
style is archaizing perhaps a little beyond need ; 
certainly beyond the style of the author, who with 
the proper poetic tags, thinks and often speaks like a 
peasant. A touch of dialect would hit him off to a 
nicety. We have noted some of his renderings with 
surprise: érdXea 493 cannot be ‘sunny’; it means 
‘crowded’ (cp. ’A@jva ’Adéa, doddées, adigw); and 
tpoxaddv 518 surely means ‘running,’ not ‘bent.’ 
The introduction deals with poetry in the early world, 
conventional epithets, and the like ; Hesiod’s life, and 
works ascribed to him. There are some valuable 


essays at the end, on the folk of the Golden Age, and 
the ‘Farmer’s Year’ in Hesiod (of the latter inter- 
esting parallels and illustrations are found, from the 
Geoponica, an English calendar of 1669; and Xeno- 
phon’s Oeconomicus), Farmer’s Implements, and Lucky 
Days. These are a new commentary on the poem, 
which was much needed. 

The other volumes of this series reprint Jowett’s 
translation with introduction and analysis unchanged. 

Mr. Rice Holmes’s Caesar is accompanied by a 
short introduction describing the Gauls and the con- 
stitution of the Roman legion. Readers of Mr. 
Holmes’s standard books will be prepared to find an 
excellent version in simple English. It is also attrac- 
tively printed, and we may hope that Caesar in his 
English form may penetrate to many a class-room 
and many an examination-room which would regard 
the original Latin as useless. 


SHORT 


Natursagen ; eine Sammlung naturdeutender 
Sagen, Miérchen, Fabeln und Legender. 
Herausgegeben von OsKAR DAHNHARDT. 
I. Sagen zum alten Testament. Teubner. 
M. 8. 


Tuis volume is the first of an important 
undertaking, in which O. Déahnhardt has 
the help of a number of other scholars. It 
is no less than a collection, classified and 
criticised, of the world’s nature-myths. Such 
a work is not important only for the student 
of folklore; it touches at many points both 
the classical scholar and the theologian. Here 
for example, although the main subject is not 
Greek, we have parallels to certain Greek 
legends, such as the flood, the theft of fire, 
the story of Silenus, not to mention fables 
of Asop. For the theologian, it may be 
a fascinating task to unravel the threads 
of primitive tradition that meet him in the 
Old Testament, and to see how the Bible 
stories have again intertwined themselves 
with the structure of folk-tales. The 
psychology of man is often illuminated by 
these tales ; in particular his insatiable curio- 
sity for the reason of everything, and the 
ease with which he satisfies it. 

The divisions of this volume are: Creation 
of the world, the making of Man, with his 


NOTICES 


complement Woman, the Devil, and dualistic 
legends, the Fall, with its results; the persons 
of Bible story, Adam, his beard and his 
stature, Cain and Abel, Noah and the Flood, 
Abraham, Ishmael, Joseph, Moses, Solomon, 
Jonah, Job; the fallen angels; Wine. Typical 
sagas—such as the two types of Creation 
myth—are given fully ; parallels and contrasts 
are cited in brief, or in the significant part. 
It is remarkable to trace the relations be- 
tween European and Eastern versions of 
similar things: the dual system of Man, for 
example, plays an important part ; often God 
is weak, and the Devil does what is usually 
ascribed to God. Thus the Devil makes 
Adam, but cannot give him life; or God 
makes Adam and the Devil mars him. The 
Devil even makes the world, as the Gnostics 
held. As a rule, however, the Devil tries to 
deceive, and is detected or thwarted. The 
manifold nature of man, still more of woman, 
is often allegorized, by describing the various 
elements that went to his making; most 
remarkable of these stories is one from 
India (p. 1231) that describes the character 
of woman in terms of nature. Many of the 
tales and episodes are numerous, especially 
those that deal with animals. One series of 
tales makes Adam with a long tail, which 
was cut off to create Eve. Eve had no 
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respect for Adam, so God gave him a beard, 
which immediately made her respectful and 
obedient.. This very odd tale, with its rough 
humour, is traced to an earlier Lilith-cycle, 
which has the same central idea of the 
disobedient wife. 

A bibliography and a full index complete 
the volume. W. H. D. Rouse. 


Die Buchrolle in der Kunst: archiiologisch- 
antiquarische Untersuchungen sum antiken 
Buchwesen. By THEOpoR Birt. Leipzig. 
1907. Pp. 352, 191 illustrations. M.12. 


THIS appears as a supplement to the earlier 
studies of the same author, Das antike Buch- 
wesen (Berlin, 1882), which dealt with ancient 
books in relation to literature; but at the 
same time it is complete in itself, and not 
dependent upon the other, of which the chief 
points are summed up in a short introduction. 
The author draws his material from ancient 
monuments of all classes, in which the 
fashion and use of books are illustrated, and 
he has collected almost exhaustive lists of 
examples, which will be of great value to all 
who study the subject. It is, however, much 
to be regretted that the frequent reproduc- 
tions in the text are of the poorest quality, 
being mostly amateur drawings which are 
often slovenly and not always intelligible. 
One may not perhaps require the skill of a 
trained draughtsman in sketches which only 
profess to illustrate essential details of the 
originals, but there is a minimum of care and 
cleanliness which even the untrained hand 
should recognise, if the work is to be worthy 
of publication. The use of books is examined 
from every aspect, but most attention is 
naturally given to the act of reading, in 
which the various positions are analysed and 
reduced to definite schemes. An interesting 
chapter deals with the ancient book in its 
connection with the Trajan and Antonine 
columns and similar monuments. These are 
held not only to have been suggested by 
the papyrus picture-book, but actually to 
represent such a roll set out for public 
inspection on a round shaft, like the Spartan 
skutale; and the view is supported by the 
observation that Trajan’s column was erected 


in the Forum of Trajan, the open court 
between the Emperors Latin and Greek 
libraries. A notable feature is that, although 
the subject belongs to classical archaeology, 
the author does not confine himself within 
the conventional ‘Greek and Roman’ 
periods, but extends his investigations into 
Early Christian and Mediaeval times, and so 
preserves the continuity of art which is too 
often neglected by archaeologists. 
E. J. F. 


Szenen aus Menanders Komédien. Deutsch 
von Cart Ropsert. Berlin, 1908. 
M. 2.40. 


Der neue Menander. Von Rosert. 
Berlin, 1908. Pp. 146. M. 4.50. 

Menandri Quatuor Fabularum Fragmenta 
iterum edidit J. VAN LEEUWEN. Lugduni 
Batavorum. Pp. 178. 55. 6d. 


THE first of. Prof. Robert’s two volumes is a 
translation in plain verse of the greater part 
of the new Menander. It is not. for a 
foreigner to pronounce on the language or 
metre of the rendering ; but the latter seems 
to me—I speak with all diffidence—some- 
what rougher than that of the original. As 
far as I know, no similar English version has 
yet appeared. 

The second volume is a new text. Robert 
has indicated a number of missing scenes, 
and tried to fit into them some of the pre- 
viously known fragments from the four plays. 
He gives at the end a conspectus of all 
emendations known to him down to a certain 
date. These are very numerous, but un- 
luckily the date was a little too early for him 
to include the results of Kérte’s reading of 
the papyrus, which have since been published 
in the proceedings of the Royal Saxon 
Academy. As far as I can see from exami- 
nation here and there, Robert’s own contribu- 
tions to the text are mainly in the way of 
conjectural supplement where the papyrus 
quite or almost fails us, an attractive but 
perilous enterprise. Correcting errors is 
precarious enough, but in absolute gaps there 
is often little to guide conjecture and nothing 
to support it. We all try it, however. 

It would be an excellent rule to establish 
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that editors who make or propose any 
changes in a text should always give a list 
of the passages changed. One would not 
then have to hunt through a whole book 
for the novelties of this sort that it may 
contain. The same rule should indeed apply 
to distinctly new matter of any kind. 

Van Leeuwen, in his second edition (more 
attractively got up than Robert’s book, which 
is for one thing rather too closely printed), 
has considerably altered his text on longer 
consideration and additional suggestions from 
many sources, including English. He has 
also added a brief commentary. The book 
is now on the plan of his plays of Aristo- 
phanes. 


The Loeb Collection of <Arretine Pottery. 
Catalogued with Introduction and descrip- 
tive notes by Georce H. Cuase, Ph.D. 
New York, 1908. Pp. 167. 23 plates. 


Tuis handsome volume describes a collection 
of Arretine pottery, chiefly moulds and 
fragments of vases, now at Harvard 
University. So little has been done hitherto 
in the way of cataloguing or publishing this 
interesting class of pottery that Dr. Chase’s 
admirable and well-illustrated catalogue is 
exceedingly welcome. The items, numbering 
nearly 600, are classified according to 
subjects, following Dragendorff’s grouping 
(Bonner Jahré. xcvi. p. 58 ff.), and the brief 
but useful introductory summary of the 
subject is largely based on the same authority. 
Few individual pieces call for notice, the 
best being the mould No. 1, with the Birth 
of Dionysos, a duplicate of which is in the 
British Museum (L 94). The fragment of a 
Centauromachia by M. Perennius (PI. xii) 
makes us regret its incompleteness. Other- 
wise the types follow the usual conventional 
‘new-Attic’ lines, with frequent repetitions. 
An interesting point noted by the compiler 
is the parallelism between the decorative 
patterns and those of Renaissance work, e.g. 
of Ghirlandajo and the Robbias. As he 
points out, it is quite possible that the Italian 
artists of that period were well acquainted 
with Arretine ware, the discovery of which 
goes back as far as the thirteenth century. 


H. B. W. 


The Shores of the Adriatic: The Austrian 
Side, the Kiistenlande, Istria, and Dat- 
matia. By F. H. Jackson, R.B.A. Fully 
illustrated with Plans, Drawings by the 
Author, and Photographs taken specially 
for this work. Murray. 21s. 


Tus book is well printed on good paper 
and well illustrated ; its chief interest, however, 
is for the student of modern life rather than 
ancient. The classical student will indeed 
find something. There is a full-page photo- 
graph of a statue of Venus in the museum of 
Aquillia, much damaged but very graceful ; 
and a brief description of several other 
objects of art. One relief depicts a pro- 
cession in which a meteoric stone is carried. 
A brief account is given of the palace of 
Diocletian, with a picture of the Golden Gate 
and one of the door of the Atrio Rotondo. 
Occasional references to Roman remains are 
found in various parts of the book. But 
most of the pictures are of Christian antiqui- 
ties or of modern scenes and groups. The 
book says much of the customs of the people, 
and contains besides a great deal of anti- 
quarian lore. The traveller will find it very 
useful ; the enquiring reader will read it with 
great pleasure. 


Les deux Camps de la Légion i1te Auguste & 
Lambéese dapres les fouilles récentes. By 


M. R. Cacnat. (Extrait des Mémoires 
de l’Acad. des Inscrs. et Belles-lettres, 
XXxvili.). Paris, 1908. Pp. 63. 5 plates, 
5 cuts. Fr. 4. 
AN exhaustive account of the two camps at 
Lambesi. Researches have shewn that the 
smaller one, formerly known as the camp ‘ of 
the auxiliaries’ is the original legionary camp 
of Hadrian’s time, where the inscription with 
his al/ocutio was found. The later camp, a 
fine example, dates from the beginning of 
the third century. H. B. W. 


De Hermino Peripatetico (diss. inaug.). HENRICUS 
SCHMIDT. Marburg: Bauer. 1907. Pp. 46. 
84” x 54”. 

HERMINUS was a Peripatetic philosopher, who lived 

in the latter part of the second century A.D., and 

whose chief claim to distinction is that he was the 
teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias. The writer of 
the above dissertation has collected all the notices 
relating to him, which are to be found almost entirely 
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in the writings of the Aristotelian commentators. The 
work has been carefully done, but it is open to ques- 
tion whether Herminus was worth rescuing from the 
oblivion into which he has fallen; and this indeed 
seems to be the opinion of the author himself. 
Herminus wrote commentaries on the categoriae, 
on the de interpretatione, and on the first book of the 
prior analytics; and his views on various points of 
detail in these treatises have come down to us 
through Simplicius, Boethus, and Alexander. There 
is nothing in these notices to show that as a thinker 
he possessed any originality ; but, as he is generally 
mentioned where his opinion is considered erroneous, 
it is probable that the extracts do less than justice to 
his merits as a commentator. Though mainly con- 
cerned with logic, he appears also to have lectured 
on the physical books, even if he did not publish a 
formal commentary. It should be observed that on 
p. 28 Zeller’s account of Herminus (£c/ectécs, p. 312, 
Eng. tr.), which is perhaps unduly depreciatory, is 
shown to require correction. A. C. PEARSON. 


De M. Tulli Ciceronts Studits Rhetoricis Thesim 
Facultati Litterarum Universitatis Parisiensts 
proponebat L.. LauRAND. Paris. Picard et 
fils, Pp. xx, 116. Fr.-3. 

THIs isa handy but not very important little book 

written in most un-Ciceronian Latin on the sources of 

Cicero’s theory of Rhetoric. M. Laurand’s collection 

of passages four servir is good, but his conclusions are 

not striking and his method is far too ‘schematic.’ 

Long lists of passages excerpted to prove ‘ Quzd Cicero 

debuerit’? to Plato, Aristotle, the inevitable Her- 

magoras and so forth do not help us very much, 

M. Laurand relies far too much on the rhetorical 

works and pays far too little attention to the speeches. 

It is surely clear that, starting from the praecepta artis 

of the ‘moderns,’ Rhodian or Asiatic Cicero developed 

a manner and method all his own, which led him in 

the leisure of retirement to reconsider his early 

theories. Hence the return to Aristotle and antiquity, 
suggested in the de Oratore and worked out in the 

Brutus. In the section guid Ciceronis in arte proprium 

M. Laurand shows that he has at least considered this 

point : it is a pity he did not develop it. 


Two Dramatizations from Virgil: 1. Dido. 2. The 
Fall of Troy. Arranged and translated into English 
verse by F. J. MILLER. Stage directions and 
music by J. R. NELSON. Chicago: University 
Press. $1.08 post paid. 

Tus book is practical: it contains minute directions 

for staging, costume, and scenery (with illustrations) ; 

it also gives some rather attractive music, in which 
certain lines are set to airs with careful attention to 
quantity. It is therefore to be recommended to 
any who may wish to try the experiment of putting 
the Aeneid on the stage. But it is not possible to 
speak with the same praise of the verse. Zhe Fall 
of Troy is in blank verse, and may pass muster ; but 
the Dido is in Alexandrians, a most monotonous 


measure, quite unsuited to a long piece in English. 
They are unrimed; and they seem to be made 
by chopping up sentences into so many feet. See 
e.g. p. 19: 

* Away with all your cares. My cruel fortune and 
My yet unstable throne compel me thus to guard 
My bounds with wide and jealous watch.’ 

The speeches are too long, and there is a stiffness 
about the action. 


BLOOMFIELD’S VED/C CONCORDANCE. 


A Vedic Concordance. By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
the John Hopkins University, Baltimore. Harvard 
Oriental Series. Volume X. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1906. Royal 4to, xxiv+ 1078. 

In this magnificent work, which has occupied its 
author for fifteen years, we have for the first time a 
compiete index to the Vedic mantras; that is, every 
line or ada of every stanza appears in the alphabetic 
order of its first word. In addition, we have the 
whole of the prose formulas included in the Vedic 
literature. The whole number of entries must be 
about 75,000, of which 40,000 are from the Rigveda, 
and over 10,000 from the Atharvaveda. The value 
of the work is thus evident. It is in the first place 
a collection of critical material for students of the Rig- 
and Atharvavedas. They will find in it all the verses 
which may serve either directly to interpret the Vedic 
texts or by their perversion of it to indicate the 
direction in which it was most liable to corruption. 
The comparative philologist, again, will find here a 
complete collection of the earliest remains of Sanskrit 
literature. Further, the student of ritual will be en- 
abled to refer rapidly to any treatment of a ritual! 
practice with which a particular mantra is regularly 
associated. 

The production of a concordance on this scale on 
the basis of a literature which is not completely 
published or readily accessible, is a task of which 
the burden cannot easily be appreciated, and which 
is lightened not by the interest of present discovery, 
but only by the foretaste of the success of future 
generations. It is a work perhaps of which only 
members of Professor Whitney’s school are capable. 
The scholar who has achieved it can at any rate view 
with a smile the terrors of the law, for fifteen years at 
the treadmill would hardly involve more monotony or 
more self-suppression. Professor Bloomfield has in 
return the scholar’s reward, in seeing before him a 
result which is perfect in every detail, and forms an 
indispensable contribution to the study of his subject. 
At the same time the production of such a work is no 
small tribute to the value of classical studies, seeing 
that no less than ten out of thirteen coadjutors of 
Professor Bloomfield are actively engaged in the 
teaching either of Greek or of Latin. Great Britain 
may also claim no small share in this work, for 
Professor Macdonell has indirectly made substantial 
contributions to it, and the authorities of the Clarendon 
Press have the credit of the fine typography and 
extraordinarily accurate revision of the text. 

E. V. A. 
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NEWS AND 


A Joint Committee on Terminology has 
been appointed by the Classical Association 
and several other educational bodies, to con- 
sider how far it may be possible to simplify 
and to unify the technical terms used in 
different languages. Perhaps this may lead 
up toa series of coordinated school grammars, 
like the larger scheme of Prof. Sonnenschein. 
Such series have already been begun in Ger- 
many, Holland, and we believe elsewhere. 

A proposal has also been made for a 
Vacation School, in which demonstrations 
might be given of improved methods in 
classical teaching. ‘Time and place have yet 
to be arranged ; but it will hardly be doubted 
that such a school, with free discussion and 
criticism amongst a number of teachers, must 
be useful. 


Mr. A. C. BENsoN has returned to the 
charge in the Church Family Newspaper, 
where he sets forth his simplified scheme for 
secondary schools. The main outlines of 
this are familiar from his letter in the Morning 
Post (see The Year's Work, 1908, p. 2), and 
he still shows his disbelief in Latin and Greek 


COMMENTS 


for all but the very few. The great majority 
of schoolmasters still remain silent, and leave 
the forces of disintegration to work without 
any attempt to meet them. 


ATTENTION should be called to Mr. 
Justice Malden’s address, to Trinity College 
Classical Society, on the early history of 
classical learning in Ireland (Longmans, 
1908). This subject still awaits its explorer ; 
but enough is said to disclose an unexpected 
state of things. It may have been known 
that in the early centuries of our era Ireland 
kept the light of learning alight, and in 
particular that Greek was studied in her 
universities; but it is a surprise to learn 
how good were the Irish schools under the 
native chieftains, before wars destroyed the 
whole system. Yet even in the seventeenth 
century (about 1689) Sir Richard Cox says: 
‘In the present day, very few of the Irish 
aim at any more than a little Latin, which 
every cowboy pretends to, and a something 
of logic.’ In the sixteenth century Latin 
was the common medium of intercourse with 
strangers. 


VERSIONS AND 


PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT. 


THERE once was a man who said, ‘ Well, 
Will nobody answer this bell ? 
I have rung day and night 
Till my hair has grown white, 
And yet nobody answers the bell.’ 
£. Lear. 


TRANSLATIONS 


KAPTEPIA, 


LAN 

avnp Tis nvda Evppopg viKwpevos, 

Tap’ 

KWOwvos OUTWS, MEXpl TOV yHpas 

paxpy xvodtev AevKavOes Kapa ; 

Kapot ro? Tus ; 


THREE BLIND MICE. 


Three blind mice (47) 
See how they run! (zz) 
They all run after the farmer’s wife, 
Who cut off their tails with a carving-knife. 
Did you ever see such a sight in your life 
As three blind mice? 


TPIZAOAIOI,. 


Mvés pev of8e tpeis oxdrov SedopKores* 
& ofp Bovxddov katwxdpa 

, je a a 
Spouw pépovrar peta yvvaix’ ped, 
Korridos ovpas Katpig 
> na? A 
drérapev, & TOD Oedpatos, 
od hv aA ; 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Sritain.—The beginning of the excavation of 
Maumbury Rings has been reported by Mr. H. St. 
George Gray, who directed the work. The result 
was to prove beyond doubt that the place was a 
Roman amphitheatre. A hard chalk floor was found 
within the Rings, covered with a gravelly substance 
which is supposed to have been used as sand to 
dress the surface of the arena. Roman pottery and 
other remains were found at this level. Where the 
entrance joined the arena, an almost circular patch 
of stone pavement was discovered, beneath which 
was a shallow depression in the chalk. A row of 
six post-holes, at intervals of three feet, was also 
found in this part, and near the holes were several 
fragments of Samian and New Forest wares, and a 
dupondius of Claudius. An embankment and more 
post-holes were also found; but the arrangement 
of the entrance will not be understood until thé 
excavation is complete. A cutting into the surround- 
ing embankment revealed no trace of steps or even 
ledges for the accommodation of the spectators.! 


Greece. —The preservation and restoration of ancient 
monuments, which is now proceeding generally in 
Greece, has been carried out also in the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (Phigaleia in Arcadia). The frieze 
of this temple was excavated by C. R. Cockerell 
and others in 1812, and occupies a room in the 
British Museum. At the same time excavations at 
a deeper level, ten feet below the ancient ground, 
have laid bare the floor of an older sanctuary, 
which is dated by Corinthian vases and bottles in 
the shape of beasts to the seventh century B.C. 
Among the remains of votive offerings were many 
pieces of armour in miniature, such as_ bronze 
corselets, shields and greaves, which were evidently 
dedications to Apollo in his character of Epikourios. 

At Corinth the exploration has been mainly 
topographical, and has thrown much light upon 
the position of streets, fortifications and harbour. 
One of the earliest discoveries was the Odeion, 
which was found where Pausanias describes it, half- 
way between the theatre and the fountain Glauke. 
It is a large building, nearly a hundred yards in 
diameter, and very similar in construction to .the 
Odeion of Herodes Atticus at Athens; it is said by 
Philostratus actually to have been built by this 
person. Of the recent finds the most interesting is 
one which casts suspicion upon the methods of the 
Greek oracle. Opposite a sacred precinct, upon 
which, according to an inscription, trespass was 
forbidden by the penalty of eight drachmas fine, 
there stands a small shrine or heroin. This is 
raised on a high platform, against which is built a 
limestone retaining-wall; and on the wall is a frieze 


1 Times, Dec. 26, 1908. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


of metopes, of which one is movable and gives 
access to a narrow passage. The passage leads 
under the pavement of the temple to a funnel- 
shaped hole in the floor, through which the voice 
of the oracle is supposed to have been heard. 

The numerous cist-graves of prehistoric date which 
were discovered in 1906 near Chalcis in Euboea 
have been further excavated. They are of Cypriote 
type, of which only one example has been found 
on the mainland, at Corinth. The contents include 
the stone vessels and crude marble images which 
are characteristic of the primitive civilisation of the 
Cyclades ; and the close connection with the islands 


is marked by a peculiar type of flat vase with the | 


handle in the shape of a horizontal plate. On 
the other hand, there is no trace of Boeotian or 
Thessalian pottery of the same period. The date 
is put at about 2000 B.c. Some half-dozen tombs 
of bee-hive form are valuable for the history of 
Mycenean culture in Euboea. Quantities of pre- 
historic pottery which have been found recently at 
Elateia, Chaironeia, and other Boeotian sites also 
tend to prove that the early civilisation of these 
parts of the mainland was distinct from that of the 
Aegean islands, and more subject to influence of 
the north than of the south. 

The investigation of deep-lying strata which 
Déorpfeld has been conducting for some time at 
Olympia, were brought to an end in May. From 
finds on the sites of the Heraion and the Pelopion 
and between them and the Metroon it is demonstrated 
that the place was occupied in the prehistoric period. 
There came to light remains of older structures made 
of rubble and clay, some of which have the form 
of a rectangle with a semicircular apse which appears 
later in the Bouleuterion. Among the smaller 
objects were pottery, monochrome and with incised 
decoration, obsidian and flint implements and polished 
stone axe-heads. Nothing was found which can be 
certainly identified as Mycenean, and there is no 
evidence of the exact date at which the settlement 
became a sanctuary.” 

The best find of the year artistically was a large 
number of painted tombstones at Pagasai in Thessaly. 
In the last century B.c. a tower built in the fifth 
century was enlarged by the construction of an outer 
wall, and the space thus created was filled with the 
spoils of a neighbouring graveyard. The fragments 
which have just been discovered are more than 
a thousand in number, and are decorated with 
coloured paintings instead of reliefs. The inscriptions 
which they bear date them in the third and second 
centuries B.c. By the peculiar circumstances of 
their concealment many of them are well preserved, 


2 Arch. Anseiger, 1908, ii. 
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and these are unique documents of Greek art. The 
subjects of the pictures are mostly similar to those of 
the familiar sculptured slabs, scenes from domestic 
life, and greetings or farewells of friends; but one 
at least has something new to offer in a representation 
of the death of a woman in childbirth. The interior 
of a room is shown, with the mother lying in the 
foreground ; by her bed sits an attendant, while the 
nurse carries the infant towards the door, through 
which is seen another girl in the distance. The 
conventions of perspective and other difficulties of 
drawing are perfectly understood. The paintings 
generally bear a strong resemblance to the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii. They are now in the newly 
established museum at Volo. The only similar 
tombstones hitherto known were found in Boeotia, 
and are now in the Museum of Thebes (Bu//. de. 
Corr. Hell., xxvi, 1902, pl. 7, 8), but these are 
not in colours. Four, of which three were discovered 
in the excavations of 1894-5 at Amathous in Cyprus, 
are in the British Museum ; but as they have never 
been reproduced, their existence is not generally 
recognised.? 


Ttaly.—Although the work of excavation has been 
carried on without interruption in Rome, no find 
of great importance can be recorded. Commendatore 
Boni is exploring the neighbourhood of the Arch of 
Titus, and has discovered, under the arch, remains 
of earlier buildings. Two of the walls he identifies 
as having belonged to the earlier Temple of Jupiter 
Stator. Among the smaller objects was a collection 
of eighty-six seals in glass paste, and some fragments 
of lamps, which were found in a small drain. Other 
fragments of pottery, a large quantity of lamps, of 
which many were painted, and many fine pieces of 
the red Arretine ware, were among the remains of a 
house of the Republican period on the Clivus Sacer. 
Fragments of architectural ornaments were also 
found, one having a stork modelled in low relief 
against a blue background. The house itself is 
built in ofus reticulatum, and presents a curious 
array of small rooms, courtyards and passages. In 
many of these the mosaic pavements are still 
preserved. The plan is not altogether clear, but 
there appears to have been an underground portion, 
where some of the floors show brick ridges that 
once supported beds. The walls of one of the 
small rooms were filled with nails, and are said 
to show traces of at least twenty coats of paint 
and whitewash; some marks of an inscription in 
red letters are visible, and bundles of Bacchic 
thyrsi, bound together with red ribbon, are a 
motive of decoration. Another part of the house 
‘contained baths. In the same district were found 
ruins of the ancient granaries and other public 
buildings. On the right of the Clivus Palatinus 
appeared a shrine for the ares public? according to 
the worship restored by Augustus. 


Arch, Anzeiger, 1908, ii. ; "Eqnuepis 
4908, pl. 1-4. 
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On the north side of the Forum, the excavation 
of the Basilica Aemtlia, which was begun in 1899, 
is being continued. The building was erected first 
in 179 B.C., and became a sort of family monument 
of the Aemilii. Of the original structure, however, 
only a small portion remains, built into walls of 
the Imperial period.? 

A curious find has been made quite recently on 
the slope of the Janiculan Hill, near the Villa Sciarra, 
where an altar dedicated to the nymph Farina and a 
shrine of some Syrian deity had been already, exca- 
vated. The new discovery consists of a small sunk 
quadrangle, to which three wide steps give access, 
and which contains a sanctuary, a cell with two 
niches for figures of the gods. There are also remains 
of a triangular brick aitar in the middle of the court- 
yard. Inside the cell was found a marble slab, 
apparently from the entrance of the shrine ; this bears 
an inscription recording its dedication by one Gaionas 
—pro salute et reditu et victoria imperatorum augus- 
torum Antonini et Commodi. Between the cell and 
the altar was the body of a statue of Jupiter seated, 
and elsewhere, at various depths, jars full of bones 
and other sacrificial relics. Two other cells adjoining 
the courtyard and opening on to it have been dis- 
covered. In one of these, on the left of the entrance, 
was found a small marble statue of Bacchus beside a 
broken column. The work is said to be Greek, and 
there are traces of gilding on the head and hands. A 
basalt figure of an Egyptian deity, probably of the 
time of Hadrian, and three skeletons laid at full 
length, were discovered in a niche between the 
two cells. In front of this niche was the base of 
an altar, and in a covered cavity in the middle 
of the base the excavators found a small gilt 
terracotta statuette of Chronos, nude, and encircled 
by a snake, in the lower coils of which were 
several eggs. This must have been deposited in 
some rite of consecration, which has not yet been 
explained.® 

Some interesting sepulchral monuments have been 
revealed by excavation outside the Vesuvian Gate 
at Pompeii. They stand by the side of the road, 
and are supposed to belong to the suburban cemetery 
which Pliny speaks of. One of them, an altar 
decorated in stucco and surrounded by four columns 
which are also covered with stucco, was erected to 
an aedile Gaius Vestorius Priscus by his mother 
Mulvia. It seems to have been originally coloured 
vermilion. Another is unusually elegant, consisting 
ot a slender shaft supporting a sun-dial and provided 
with a semi-circular seat at the base. The inscription 
records that the monument was erected to a lady 
Septimia by her daughter, and that the town granted 
the site and two thousand sesterces for the funeral. 
It is said that this is the identical sun-dial which 
is represented in the Mosaic of the Philosophers 
at Naples. 


2 Times, Dec. 11; Dec. 31, 1908 (T. Ashby) ; 
Standard, Dec. 28, 1908. 
3 Times, Feb. 13, 1909. 
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Sictly.—On a hill near the Doric Temple at Gela_ than three feet in diameter. The date is fixed at € 
have been found the remains of a small archaic about the end of the seventh century B.c.! s 
‘ temple. They consist mainly of foundations, and E. J. Forspyke. 
: only a few fragments of a column-shaft, and an The British Musium. c 
: archaic capital have been recovered. There are, I 
however, numerous pieces of terracotta decoration f 
from the entablature; and among the acroteria is 1 Arch. Anzeiger, 1908, ii. ; Notizte d. Scavi, 1907,. r 
an immense gorgoneion, which was originally more p. 38. te 
tl 
a 
a 
tl 
is 
CORRESPONDENCE P 
: begin. There seems to be a confusion between tc 
To the Editor of THe CiassicaL REVIEW. the ‘visible’ object and the atom, between ‘parts’ se 
EPICURUS AND LUCRETIUS. and ‘extremities.’ In the visible object the separa- in 
tion of parts can continue perceptibly until we reach te 
THE letter of W. T. L. in the December number the point when, as W. T. L. has clearly explained in 0 
of the Classical Review forms an interesting contribu- the next paragraph, any more division would put the TC 
tion to the elucidation of the very difficult doctrine new section outside the range of sight; an dxpéy can ch 
of the minimae partes in Lucr. I. 599-634, and only be seen asa part of an byxos. But the atom is in 
Sections 56-59 of Epicurus’ letter to Herodotus; but itself in the sphere of voyrd what the dyxos is in the th 
as I find myself at variance with him in several points sphere of alc@nrdé: if it could be divided into its of 
of his interpretation alike of Epicurus, Lucretius, and épara, they would be outside the range of creative ve 
Giussani, I venture to submit to you certain criticisms matter (see 3), for they themselves have no parts. be 
of your correspondent’s views. 3. ‘Apart from it (the atom), they (the ad«pd) bu 
I. In the first place W. T. L. suggests that the would Le od voyrd, that is, without material parts sie 
reason why an atom is invisible is not because it isso determining their shape. They are, therefore, as- a 
small, but because it does not possess quality: ‘if material, inseparable from the body. If isolated from _ 
an atom were as large as a mountain, it would still it, they would cease to be matter and become ac 
be invisible.’ This is an ingenious deduction from nothing.’ They would be ‘without material parts,’ wi 
Epicurean premises, but it cannot, I think, be but they would neither be ‘ov vonrd,’ nor ‘nothing,’ sut 
maintained as sound Epicurean doctrine in the face for they would still have extension (see 4). As Lucr. thi 
of such passages as (a), Ep. ad Hdt. 55, d\dd wiv o85é very carefully explains, 628-634, they would not have the 
vouifew wav év rais va the qualities and capacities which are necessary for 
wh Ta Pawoueva avrimaprupy, z.e. ‘lest we may be ‘creative matter.’ dif 
contradicting the evidence of the senses that atoms 4. ‘The conclusion therefore is, that the atom “" 
are invisible’ ; or (4), if a clearer statement be wanted, must have parts (dxpd), but these parts themselves . 
the next sentence but one, ‘that the atoms should gre without parts, that is, without extension (sc. 
be of all sizes is not necessary to produce the (gyerdgara), and therefore cannot be conceived ” 
differences of qualities,’ re du’ Kal mpds existing separate from the atoms. Unextended 
jmas paras dréuovs: ‘if the atoms were very big, themselves, they merely supply the atom with its ; 
we should see them’; or (c), by implication, in extension.’ If they were unextended themselves, = 
reference to a passage now lost, Lucr. 11. 498, 9. they could not supply the atom with extension: no wg 
W. T. L.’s notion seems to come from an inexact ¢ombination of mathematical points can make a of | 
recollection of the perfectly correct definition of the material body. It is strange that a reading of of | 
atoms given by Giussani on p. 59, ‘the atoms, that — Giyssani should have led to this conclusion, for the mee 
is, the absoluteiy invisible, so¢ on/y because of their one point which he labours above all to establish is ae 
smallness, éz¢ also because of their solidity and that Epicurus was trying to maintain the ‘inherent (Sir 
singleness, which excludes all emission of idols.’ contradiction of materialism’ (p. 61) that the wépara . 
2. ‘Atoms, like all finite (dpicuéva) bodies, of the atom have extension but not parts: ‘the atom y 
whether ‘‘visible” or ‘‘invisible,” must have parts, (p. 59) is the minimum of matter, the ‘‘ extremities et 
that is, ‘‘extremities” (dxpd, cacumina’), e.g. a right the minimum of extension.’ Nor can the very 
side and a left, to determine their shape... . But difficult word auerd8ara mean ‘without extension. iii 
since the finite cannot contain the infinite, there must The idea is rather that you could not put the anes 
be a point at which the separation of these parts or ‘extremities’ in a row and ‘pass’ mentally from argu 
‘*extremities” ceases.’ The language here is very the one to the other, saying ‘now I am looking did 
loose and indeed misleading, for, so far from the at A, now at B, andso on.’ That can only be done pres 
separation of the parts of the atom ‘ceasing,’ with objects large enough to have determined shape age 


Epicurus’ whole point is that it could never even and outline, and that implies parts. The-répara have- 
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extension but no such determinate and independent 
shape. 

5. W. T. L.’s translation of Lucr. I. 749, is 
certainly a great improvement on the ‘current’ trans- 
lation of Munro, but I would venture to suggest one 
further alteration: the gzod in line 752 is surely a 
relative, not a conjunction, and is exactly parallel 
to the guod of line 750. I should translate: ‘al- 
though we see that that is the extreme point of 
anything, which seems, judged by our senses, to be 
a least part, so that you may infer from this that 
the extreme point of things which you cannot see, 
is the least part also for them.’ (I agree in accepting 
Postgate’s e¢ 

I may perhaps be allowed to use this opportunity 
to call attention to the one place in which Giussani 
seems to me to have gone seriously wrong in his 
interpretation of Epicurus, namely, in the last sen- 
tence but one of the section (59 ad fin.), 7 yap Kowdrns 
h brdpxovra avrots pds Ta aperaBara ixavh rd 
rovrouv cuvrekéoa. Giussani renders, ‘the common 
character which the atoms have with sensible things 
in regard to the partes minimae, is that which renders 
them fit for the completion or rather the creation 
of things up to the point which we see.’ This is 
very difficult, and necessitates a great deal of reading 
between the lines. Surely avrots is not the atoms 
but the mépara of the atoms, rad duerdBara is 
constructed directly after xowdérns, and cuvtedéoat is 
not transitive but intransitive in its regular idiomatic 
sense. I should translate, ‘the community of char- 
acteristics which the extremities of the atoms have 
with the inseparable particles of things perceived, is 
sufficient to justify their being classed together to 
this extent’ (z.¢. for the purposes of an analogy from 
the seen to the unseen); and then he goes on 
naturally enough to explain where the essential 
difference comes in, ‘but of course it is impossible 
that the extremities of the atom should ever have 
been brought together by motion to form an atom’ 
(sc. as the duerdBara of the visible object, being 
themselves formed of many atoms, were brought 
together to form the object). 

Much of the difficulty of the problem of mzimae 
partes disappears, I think, on consideration of the 
history of the idea. It originated with the statement 
of Leucippus that the reason of the indestructibility 
of the atoms (note that here we have Lucretius’ 
context, not Epicurus’-—a divergence which has 
caused Giussani qualms), is 7d 7d 
(Simpl. Phys. p. 925. 10, Diels Frag. ed. 2, 
Leucippus 13). Now Leucippus doubtless meant 
by duepés ‘indivisibility,’? but his statement lent a 
handle to opponents who chose to interpret it ‘the 
fact that they are without parts’: what is without 
parts, they might argue, is without magnitude, and 
cannot therefore have material being at all. Aristotle, 
according to Simplicius, was not slow to use this 
argument, and it is highly probable that earlier critics 
did too. Democritus shelved the difficulty by sup- 
pressing the infelicitous epithet and allowing his atoms 
to be of some size, but Epicurus characteristically 
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faced it, and from the quite disproportionate length 
which his discussion occupies in the letter to 
Herodotus, we may be sure he was answering 
opponents and trying to think out his reply on 
strictly Epicurean lines. Hence his appeal to the 
sensuous analogy: we can in ordinary life see 
extremely minute parts of bodies, as parts, which if 
isolated, would become invisible, though still re- 
maining in the realm of matter: they are the minima 
of the perceptible world. Similarly the atom must 
have such parts, never existing except as parts of the 
atom, which, if isolated, would cease to be matter, 
though they would still have extension: they are the 
minima of the material world. As the size of the 
visible object is determined by the number of its 
perceptible mnzma, so is the size of the atom 
determined by the number of its material mdzzma. 
And then as in other cases (notably at the end of 
§ 62) he scrupulously points out where the analogy 
breaks down: ‘ Of course the perceptible mznima are 
materially separable one from another and liable to 
be broken up still further : the material #zz”zma are 
not.’ His answer is a satisfactory one from the 
point of view of his own logic, but, as Giussani says, 
it has not solved ‘the insoluble antinomy.’ At the 
bottom of the scale of material existence, we have 
that which is material, yet can only exist as a part of 
matter, that which has extension, but no parts. 
Would the modern .scientist be able to make any 
very different answer ? 

I hope, that in an endeavour to clear up some 
difficult points suggested by your correspondent’s 
letter, I have not made darkness worse confounded. 


Cc. B. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 2, 1908. 
To the Editor, THE CLassicaL REVIEW. 


The editors of Homeric Vocabularies fully appreciate 
the extended and careful notice you have given that 
book. Yet with all his acuteness your reviewer has 
failed to grasp our problem and method. For our 
method we may be allowed to say that, while it is 
obviously not the only one, it has already proved its 
efficiency, for example in President Harper’s Hedrew 
Vocabularies, now in a fifth edition ; for our statistics, 
that they are based on Gehring’s /ndex Homericus, 
where anyone may verify them for himself; and for 
our meanings, that we may well be excused for failing 
to satisfy a reviewer who thinks ‘ great-hearted’ for 
MeyaOupos ‘a mere school-boy’s rendering.’ Is Walter 
Leaf then a mere school-boy? Your reviewer wishes 
us to print xopévyuu, bécause he finds it in his 
Homeric dictionary. But he will not find it, or any 
form from that stem, in Homer, and we have tried 
not to lead students to expect in Homer forms they 
will not find there. For the misprints to which your 
reviewer calls attention, however, we give him hearty 
thanks. 

WILLIAM B. Owen. 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
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